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LRBBATURS 
G ® 
LINES. 
WRITTEN IN A BLANK PAGE OF MRS, JAMESON’S “ CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WOMEN.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF GOLDSMITH,” «c. 
If e’er ’gainst Woman’s sway a thought intrude, 
Her faults or foibles hint in wayward mood ; 
If to her powers unjust, her merits blind, 
We, ’mid her sofiness, see not strength of mind, 
Turn to peg oat by Woman sketched, and view 
Her sex as Nature made and Shakespeare drew 
W hat mingling passions meet, yet pure and fit— 
Affection, friendship, fancy, sense, and wit; 
Warmth, goodness, love, —a hand for all distress— 
All kind emotions sometimes iti excess ; 
Oft in her purpose firmest when most bland— 
Such is she painted by a master’s hand— 
And thus our judgments, as our hearts approve, 
To honour most whom most we’re proud to love. 


THE FOUR AGES OF THOUGHT. 


What is Thought ? 

In childhood—an imperfect gleam, 

A summer bower, a moonlight dream, 

Glimpses of some far-shining stream, 

A rosy wreath, the blessed beam 
That dwells in mothers’ eyes. 


In youth—an urn brimm’d with delight, 
Sweet thropging fantasies of light, 
Meek eyes with love’s own radiance bright, 
Soft music on a summer night, 

Hope budding into joy. 


In manhood—a benighted shore 
With wrecks of bliss all scatter’d o'er, 
Dark swelling doubts, fears scorn’d before, 
A spirit wither’d at the core— 

A sea of storm and strife. 


In age—a caJm undazzled eye, 
Living in worlds of memory ; 
Low-breathed thanks for love on high, 
A patient longing for the sigh 
That watfts it into rest. M. A. L. 





PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


It is related ({ think in Plutarch), of some generous character that, when 
told he was syomme ie fortune by his liberality, he replied, that he would 
rather not leave sufficient money behind him to raise a stone to his memory, 
than leave one living friend in want. If good sense and good feeling can ever 
rise to sublimity, I would prefer this sentence, as an example of it, to all the 
illustrations given by Longinus, or by a much finer critic than Longinus— 
Edmund Burke. 

Why should I waste words in enforcing the beauty of a maxim which 
every one will acknowledge? But what appears strange to me is, that though 
every one will admit the excellence of the principle, there are few who care 
to give ita practical application. Is it Rochefoucauld or the Baroness de 
Calabrella who says that our wishes are never fulfilled at the moment that 
perfect happiness would ensue from their gratification? The axiom shows 
enlarged experience of lite; but convicts, I fear, humanity of selfishness. 
Too commonly is the inheritance of our wealth reserved, like Lord Chester- 
field’s patronage of Johnson, for those who ate too old or too lowly to en- 
joy it. 

From the practice of the world one would positively think that the counte- 
nance of a‘ merry mourner’ was a pleasant sight; that there was something 
vasily pleasant to the sightof those who have great wealth to bequeath, in the 
pleasant twinkling of the eye, and irrepressible smile of the mouth, that we 
olten see in mourning coaches; that they preferred to be fo!lowed to the grave 
by the joy and exultation of those who succeed to their fortunes, than by 
hearts heavy with sorrow at the loss of the kindness and beneficence that have 
blessed them. 

Some of the darkest pages in the book of life are written by the avarice 
which denies to friends and relatives the slightest enjoyment of the wealth 
which is hoarded with so mach care only to be squandered with protusion. 

The other day there was a tale in the papers which would have seemed 
marvellously strange if such instances were not trequent. A poor Greenwich 
pensioner, whose age was only sheltered by the noble hospital he inhabited— 
whose family were paupers—whose very tobacco meney went to relieve their 
distresses—who looked on halfpence with more reverence than others do on 
coined gold—who had applied to the wealthy for relief, and had met with stern 
refusal—this poor old man was suddenly told, and the news was true, that a 
rich relation, from whose coffers he had never received one penny, was dead, 
and that he succeeded to his fortune of 80,000/. 

Poor old man! he had weathered the fiercest storms that convulsed the 
ocean; he had hung upon the mast in gloom and tempest, unscathed by the 
lightnings that played round his head; he had faced death in a hundredhorrid 
shapes; had met with undaunted eye the red fire of artillery, and the flash of 
cutlasses and boarding-pikes ; had seen without shrinking the scuppers run 
red with blood; had maintained a steady mind when maimed and wounded ; 
had shown dauntless fortitude in captivity ; had borne with resignation the 
sufferings and wants of his children ;—but this unlooked-for prosperity was 
too much for him. His senses reeled,and he became the inheritor of a noble 
fortune only to become the inhabitant of a madhouse. Better for him would 
it have been that his few remaining years had been undisturbed—that he had 
still been permitted to sun himself in summer on the benches fronting the 
broad river, and pass the winter by a blazing fire, telling histales of terror and 
strife, 

There was anothercase yet later. A very old man, left quite alone int e 
world, who had contrived to pick ap a scanty living by attending cab-stands, 
found himself the possessor of, [ think, a yetlarger sum. If he was capable 
of reflection, what thoughts must have rushed upon his mind,—what bitter re- 
grets for years of health and vigour wasted in miserable drudgery and squalid 
wretchedness; what agony to think that all his newly acquired wealth could 
do little more for him than give him a splendid funeral. 

It is well to collect instances like these to shame the wealthy into a better 
employmentof their hoardedgold. One circumstance that came under the 
wniter's immediate observation may be worth notice. 

A physician, very old, and well known, though of no high reputation, die4, 
Some years since,enormously wealthy. He had no children, but many 
nephews and nieces; he had outlived nearer relatives. They looked to him 
lor assistance, bat in vain; the women sought the meanest employ ments,—the 
men struggled as people struggle who have ‘ great expectations,’ but who are 
compelled to labour for their bread. And what a life of care and dissatisfac- 





At last, the old physician, who had been present at so many deaths, had to 
experience the pains he witnessed. He had been out as usual on a bitter 
day in January, and the keen wind chilled him. He was not found, as it is 
related of one of his profession, dead in his carriage, with a guinea clenched 
in his hand; but he died in his bed, surrounded by persons whose hearts flut- 
tered with joyful anticipation of his last breath. His old servants showed and 
felt sume grief; they bad lived with him more years than they could recol- 
lect; their wages were scanty, but he was mild in temper and gave them little 
trouble, and they knew they were remembered in his will. That will was 
soon et : his property was divided equitably among his relatives; bat, 
alas for his honest, faithfal servants! each name appeared clear and distinct 


in a list of legacies; but he had never been able so far to conquer his avarice | 


as to set against their names the sums he proposed to bequeath them. If his 
spirit retained consciousness, what did it feel, | wonder, at seeing their dis- 
tress ; or at viewing, as I did. his old carriage stop, the day after his death, at 
that modern Vanity-lair, Howell and James's? 

Yet one more page taken from the world’s book and we will leave it. The 
late Sir Francis Chantrey, a great artist, and no doubt a kind man, was large- 
ly assisted in the labours by which he acquired such great wealth by Allan 
Cunningham. The great sculptor, in his will, left his assistant 1,000/., on 
condition that he completed the equestrian statue of George 1V. Cunning- 
ham worked hard, perhaps injured his health by his application, and died be- 
fore the finishing touches could be given. His widow was left poor, and lost 
the 1,000/. for which he had worked so hardly. This case is of a different 
character from the others, yet it shows the folly of leaving that justice to be 
done after Ceath which may better be performed by the latter. 

Traly, if that sentence of the heathen couid be carved into men’s hearts— 
‘1 would rather not leave enough to raise a stone to my memory, than leave 


one living friend in want,’ the world would be somewhat wiser and happier | 
than it is, and there would be fewer dark pages in the book of life for those to | 


cull who take the trouble of studying the volume. 


TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
CHAPTER LXII. 


THE RUE DES CAPUCINES, 








Before I parted with Bubbleton that evening he promised to breakfast with 


me on the following morning ; and true to his word, entered my quarters soon | 


after ten o'clock. I longed to have an opportunity of talking to him alone, 
and learning some intelligence of that country, which, young as I had lett it, 
was still hallowed in my memory as my own. 

‘No, by Jupiter! this is something like a quarter—gilded mouldings, fres- 
coes, silk hangings, and Persian rugs. 1 say, Tom, are you sure you havn't 
made a mistake, my boy, and just imagined that you were comsholy else— 


Murat or Bernadote, for example 1—the thing is far easier than you may | 


think; it happened to me before now.’ 

‘ Be tranquil on that score,’ said I; ‘ we are both at home here, though these 
quarters are, as you may remark, far beyond the mark of a captain of hussars.’ 

‘A captain! why, hang it, you’re not captain already.’ 

‘Yes, to be sure; what signifiesit? Only think of your own rapid rise since 
we parted; you were bu! a captain then. and to be now a lieutenant-general.’ 

‘Ah, true, very true,’ said he, harriedly, while he bastled about the room, 
examining the furniture, and inspecting the decorations most narrowly. ‘ Cap- 
ital service this must be,’ muttered he between his teeth; ‘not much pay, I 
faney—but a deal of plunder and private robbery.’ 

‘Leannot say mach on that head,’ said I, laaghiag outright at what he in- 
tended for a soliloquy ; ‘but I must confess I have no reason to complain of 
my lot.’ 

* Egad, I should think not,’ rejoined he ; ‘ better than old George's street.— 
Well, well, | wish I were back there—that’s all.’ 

‘Come, sit down to your breakfast; and perhaps when we talk it over, some 
plan may present itself for your exchan ge.’ 

How thoroughly had I forgotten my friend when [ uttered the sentiment; 
for scarcely was he seated at table, when he launched out, as of old, into one 
of his visionary harangues—throwing forth dark hints of his own politi- 
eal importance, and the keen watch the Emperor had set apon his move- 
ments, 

‘No, my friend, the thing is impossible,’ said he, ominously ; ‘ Nap. knows 
me—he knows my influence with the Tories. ‘To let me escape would be to 


blow all his schemes to the winds. Iam destined for the ‘Temple,’ if not 


for the guillotine.’ 

The solemnity of his voice and manner at this moment was too much for 
me and | jaughed outright. 

‘Ay, you may laugh—so does Anna Maria.’ 

‘And is Miss Bubbleton here, too?” 

‘Yes; we are both here, ejaculated he with a deep sigh; ‘“ Rue des 
Capucines, No. 46,” four flights above the entresol; ay, and in that entresol, 
they have two spies of Fouche’s police: I know them well, though they pre- 
tend to be hairdressers—I’m too much for old Fouche yet, depend upon it, 
Tom.’ 

It was in vain I endeavoured to ascertain what circumstances Jed him to 


believe himself suspected by the Government; neither was I more fortunate | 


todiscover how he first became a deteav. The mist of sunray events, 
laces, and people which he had conjured up around him, prevented his ever 


ing able to see his way, or know clearly any one fact connected with his pre- 


sent condition. Dark hints about the spies—suspicious inuendoes of con- 
cealed enemies—plotting Prefets, and opened letiers, had actually filled his 
brain to the exclusion of everything rational and reasonable ; and I began 
seriously to fear for my poor friend's intellect. 

Hoping by a change of topic to indace a more equable tone of think- 
ing, | asked about Ireland. 

‘All right there! They've banged them all,’ said be. Then, as if 
suddenly remembering himself, he added, with a slight confusion, ‘ You 
were well out of the scrape, Tom. Your old friend Barton had a war 
rant for you the morning you left and there was a reward of five hundred 
pounds for your apprehension, and something, too, for a confounded old 
piper, old Blast-the-Bellows, I think they called him. 

‘Darby! What of him, Bubbleton; they did not takehim, I trust?’ 

‘No, by Jove!’ They hanged two fellows, each of whom they believed 
to be him, and he was in the crowd looking on, they say; but he’s at 
large still, and the report goes, Barton does not stir out at night, for fear 
of meeting him, as the old fellow has an old score to settle with him.’ 


‘ And so, all hopes of liberty would seem extinguished now,’ said I, | 


gloomily. 

‘That is as you may take it, Tom. I'm a bad judge of these things; 
but I fancy, that the man who can live here, might contrive to eke out 
life uncer a British Government, thongh he might yearn now and then 
tor a secret police—a cabinet noir—or perhaps a tight cravat in the Tem- 

le.’ 

‘Hush, my friend.’ 

‘Ay! there it is. Now, if we were in Dame street, we might abuse 
the ministers and the army, and the Lord Lieutenant, to our heart’s con- 
tent, and if Jemmie O’Brien wasn't one of the company, I'd not mind a 
hit at Barton myselt.’ 

‘But does England still maintain her proud tone of ascendency towards 
Ireland? Is the Saxon the hereditary lord, and the Celt the slave, stJJI7’ 





tion is that! 


‘There again you puzzle me. For I never saw much of this same as- 


BARCLAY STREET 

| cendency or slavery either. Loyal people, some way or other, were ust. 
ally in favour with the government, and had, what many thought, a most 
unjust proportion of the good things to their share; but even the others 
got off in most cases easily too—a devilish deal betier than you treated 
i those luektess Austrians the other day. You killed some thirty thousand, and 
}inade bankrupts of the rest of the nation. But then, to be sure, it was the 
cause of liberty you were fighting for—and as for the halians——.’ 

‘Yes! but you forget those were wars, not of your own seeking. The 
| treachery of false-hearted allies led to these sad resulis.’ 
| ‘IT suppose so. Bat certain it is, nations, like individaals, that have a taste 
| for fighting, usually have the good Inck to find an adversary—and as your 

Emperor here seemed to have learned the Donnybrook-fair trick of trailing 
his coat afier him, it would be strange enough if nobody would gratify him 
by standing on it.’ ‘ 

Withoat being able to say why, I felt piqued and annoyed at the very tone 

| of Bubbleton’s remarks, which coming from one of his narrow intelligence 
| on ordinary topics, worried me the more. I had long since seen, that the 
| liberty with which in boyhood | was infatuated, had no existence, save in 
| the dreams of ardent patriotism—that the great and the mighty felt ambition 
‘the goal, and power a birih-right—that the watch-words o| freedom were 

inscribed on banners, when the sentiments had died out of men's hearts, 

while as a passion, the more dazzling one of glory ; made every other pale 

before il, and that the calm head and moderate judgment could scarce survive 
| contact with the intoxicating triumphs of a nation’s successes. 

Such was, indeed, the real change Napoleon had wroughtin France,— 
Their enthusiasm could not rest content with National liberty Glory alone 
could satisfy a nation drunk with victory. Againstthe stern tollowers of the 

nen era, the soldiers of the Sambre and Meuse—the men of Gema pe 

1¢ had arrayed the arden, high spirited youths of the Consulate and the Em 
pire—the heroes of Arcola, of Rivoli, of Cairo, and Austerlitz, How vain 
to discuss questions of social order or national freedom with the cordoned 
and glittering band, who saw monarchies and kingdoms among the prizes of 
their ambition. And even I, who had few ambitious hopes—how had the 
ardour that once stimulated me, and led me to the soldier's life, how had it 
given way tothe more conventional aspiricgs of a class. The grade of col- 
onel was far oltener in my thoughts than the cause of freelom 7) The croas 
of the Legion would have reconciled me to much, that in my calmer judg- 
ment | might deem harsh and tyrannical. 

‘ Believe me, Tom,’ said Bubbleton, who saw in my silence that his obser 
vations had their weight with me, ‘ believe me, my philosophy is the true one 
| —never to meddle where you cannot serve yourself, or some of your friends. 
} The world will always consist of two parties—one governing, the other gov- 

erned, We belong to the latter category, and shall not get into a serape by 
| woking our heads, where they have no business to be.’ 

‘ Why, a few moments’ since you were full of state secrets, and plots, and 
secret treaties, and heaven knows what besides.’ 

‘ To be sure I was; and for whose interest, man—for whose sake 1 George 
Frederick Augustus Bubbleton’s. Ay, no doubt of it. Here am I a detenn, 
and have been these two years and a-hal(, wasting away existence at Verdun, 
while my property is going to the devil from sheer neglect. My West India 
estates, who can say how I shall find them? My Calcutta property, the 
same. ‘Then there's that fee-simple thing in Norfolk, But I can’t even think 
of it.—Well, I verily believe no single step has been taken for my release or 
exchange. The Whigs, yon know, will do nothing for me. I may tell you 
in confidence,’—here he dropped his voice to a low whisper,— 1 may tell you, 
Charles Fox hates me: bet more of this another time. hat was I to doin 
all this mess of troubie ane misfortune? Stand still and bear it? No, faith, 
af not Bubbleton policy! You'd never guess what I did.’ 

‘I fear not.’ 

‘Well, it chanced that some little literary labours of mine-~ (you know I 
dally sometimes with the muse)—became known to the Pretet at Verdun. I 
saw that they watched me, and consequen'ly I made great efforts at secrecy, 
concealing my rapers in the chimney, under the floor, sewing them in t 
linings of my coat, and so on. The bait took; they made a regular search; 
seized ny MSS., put great seals on all the packages, and sent them to 
Paris. The day alier, | made submission ; offered to reveal allto the minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs; and accordingly they sent me up here, with an escort. 
What would have come next | cannottell you, if Anna Maria had not found 
out Lord Lauderdale, and :rumped up some story to him, so that he intertered, 
, and we are now living at the Rue des Capucines; but how long we shall be 
| there, and where they may send us next, I wish I could only guess,’ 

A few minutes’ consideration satisfied me that the police were concerned in 
| Bubbleton’s movements; and knowing at once that no danger was to be ap- 
| prebended trom such a source—were merely holding him up for some occa- 
| sion, when they could make use of him to found some charge against the 
British government—a mancuvre constantly employed, and always success. 
ful with the Parisians, whenever an explanation became necessary in public 
| papers. . 

; t would have served no purpose to impart these suspicions of mine to 
| Bubbleton himself; on the contrary. he would inevitably have destroyed all 
| clue to their confirmation by some false move, had I done so, With thisim- 
pression, then, I resolved to wait patiently—watch events, and, when the 
time came, see what best could be done towards effecting his liberation, 

As I was disposed to place more reliance on Miss Bubbleton’s statements 
| than those of her imaginative brother, | agreed to his proposal to pay her a 
| visit, and accordingly we set out together for the ‘Rue des Capucines.’ 
Lieutenani-Genera! Bubbleton’s quarters were by no means of that impor- 
| ing character which befitted his rank in the British army. Traversing a 
| dirty court-yard, strewed with fire-wood, we entered a little 7. \ 
| from which a still gloomier stair ascended to the topmost # of the house, 
| where, unlocking adoor, he pushed me before him into a small, meanly-fur- 

nished apartment, the centre of which was occupied by a little iron stove, 
| whose tunnel pierced the ceiling above, and gave the chamber somewhat the 
air of a ship’s cabin. Bubbleton, however, either did not, or would not, per- 
‘ceive any want of comfort or propriety in the whole; on the contrary, he 
strode the floor with the step of an emperor, and placed the chair for me to sit 
on, as though he were about to seat me on athrone, While exchanging his 
| coat for a most ragged dressing-gown, he threw himself on an old sofa with 
| such energy of ease, that the venerable article of furniture creaked and groan- 
| ed in every joint. ‘She's out,’ said he, witha tossof his thumbto a half. 
door, ‘ gone to take a stroll in the Tuileries for half-an hour, so that we 
have a little chat before she comes. And now, what will ye take 1—a little 
sherry-and-water—a glass of maraschino 1 eh!—or what say youtoa nip of 
real Nantz?’ 

‘ Nothing, my dear friend; you forget the hour, not te speak of my French 
education.’ 

‘Oh, very trae,’ said he. ‘ When I was in the 45th-——’ when he had ut- 
tered these words, he stopped suddenly, hesitated and stammered, and, at last 
| fairly overcome with contusion, he unfolded a huge ket-handkerehief, and 

blew his nose with the sound of a cavalry trumpet, while he resumed, ‘ we had 
a habit in the old 45th—a deuced bad one, I confess—of a mess that 
began afler parade, and always ran into lancheon—but hush ! here she comes, 
cried he, in evident delight at the interruption so opportunely arriving. Then 
springing up, be threw open the door, and called out—‘I say, Anna 
you'll not guess who’s here ?’ 

Either the ascent of the steep stair called for all the lady’s spare lungs, or 
the question had little interest for her, as she certainly made no reply whatev- 
er, but continued to mount step by step, with that plodding monosy!labic pace, 
one falls into, at the highest of six flights, 
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‘No, cried he aloud— no, you're wrong—it is not Lauderdale.’ Then turn- 
ing towards me, with a finger w his nose, he added, with pantomimic action 
—' She thinks you are Yarmouth. Wrong again, by Jove! What do you 
say ww ‘Tom Barke—Burke of “ Uurs,” as 1 used wo call him long ago 1 

By this time Miss Bubbletoo had reached the door, and was holding the 
handle to recover her breath after the fatigue of the ascent. Even in that mo- 
mentary glaace, however, I recognised her; nothing altered by time, she was 


the same crabbed, cross-grained looking personage Il remembered years before. | 


She carried a litle basket co ber arm, of which her brother hastened to relieve 
her, and showed no little concern to remove out of sight. Beingdivested of 
this, she held out her hand, and saluted me with more cordiality than Llooked 
for. wearcely had our greetings been exchanged, when Bubbleton broke 
in— 

‘| have told him everything, Anna Maria. He knows the whole aflair— 
no use in boring him with any more..i say, isn't he grown proligiously 1 and 
a captain already —just think of that! 

‘And 80, sir, you've heard of the sad predica nent his folly has brought 
us into!’ 

‘Hush! hash! Anna Maria,’ cried Babbleton; ‘no nonsense, old girl. 
Burke will put all to rights —he's aid-de camp to Murat, and dines with hii 
every day — eh, Tom? 

‘What if he be? interrupted the Jady, without permitting me time to dis- 
claim the honour. ‘ How can he ever— 

‘1 tell you it’s all arranged between us; and don't make a fass about no- 
thing. You'll only make bad worse, as you alwaysdo. Come, ‘Tom, the se- 
eret is, | shall be sinéd if {don’t get back to England soon. Heaven knows 
who receives my dividends all Uns time. Then that eoufounded tin-mine, 
they've mimanaged the thing so much, | hava’t received five hundred pounds 
froin Cornwall since this time twelveimonth.’ 

‘That you havn't,’ saidthe lady, as wiin clasped hands, and eyes fixed, she 
sat staring at the little stove, with the stern stoicism of a martyr 

‘She knows that,’ said Bubbleton, with a nod, as if grateful for even so 
much testimony in ‘isfavour, ‘And as tor that scoundrel, Thistlethwau, 
the West India agent, I’ve a notion he’s broke—not a shilliog trom him 
either’ 

* Not a sixpence,’ echoed the lady. 

‘You hear that,’ cried he, overjvyed at the concurrence. ‘And the fact 


is—you'll smile when I tell you—vut, upon my honour it’s true—I am ac- | 


tually hard up for cash,’ 

The idea tickled him so mach, and seemed so ludicrous withal, that he fell 
back on the sota, and laughed tili the tears ran down his face. Not so Miss 
Bubbleton, her grim face grew more fixed, every feature hardened, as it be- 
coming sione, while gradually a sneer curled her thin lip, but she never spoke 
a word. 

‘L'il not speak of the annoyance of being out of England, nor the loss of in- 
fluence a man sustains afler a lung absence,’ said Bubbleton, as he paced the 


room With his hands deep thrust in his dressing-zown pockets. ‘These are | 


things one can feel, and as log me, they weigh more oo my mind than mere 
money considerations,’ 

‘ Bat, General,’ said I—— 

‘General!’ echoed the lady, with a start round, and holding up both her 
hands. ‘General! You havo't been sacha tuo'— 1's not possible you could 
be such a fool——’ 


‘ Will you please to be quiet, old damsel,’ said Babbleton, with more harsh- } 


! all essential tor this purpose, and | could not help saying lalf aloud, ‘If I had 
| but Duchesne here now.’ 
| ‘Speak of the devil, mon ami,’ said be, drawing his arm within mine, while 
I was scarcely able wo avoid a cry of astonishment. 

* Where do you dine w-day, Burke?’ said he, in his quiet easy tone. 

* But where did yoo come irom, Duchesne; are yuu long here 

‘Auswer my question firs. Can youdine with me 1’ 

‘To be sure—with pleasure.’ 
| Then meet me at the corner of the Rue des Trois Tetes, at six o'clock, and 
I’!l be your guide afterwards. ‘This is my way now. Aw rcvoir.’ 

Tv te continued, 








CAMPAIGNS IN UPPER SINDH AND CUTCAHI. 
DURING THE YEARS 1839 AND 1840. 
BY CAPTAIN POSTANS, BOMBAY ARMY. 
The late brilliant actions on the eastern bank of the Indas, wherein the Ea- 
| ropean and native soldiers of our magnificent Indian army have reaped such 
iaperishable laurels, tend somewhat to dim with obscurity many interesting 
events on nearly the same field of action, which, though not so extensive in 
operation, or important in result, should yet find a place with the military 
chronicler, for it is often in war as in other cases, where the object contended 
lor is great, the renown is proportionate, though the soldier in the pursuit of 
| his calling is not unfrequenily expused to greater privations, and undergoes 
| more real hard work in the ‘minor aflairs’ wherein he is engaged, than in 
those gencral actions whieh, being productive of public sesulis, call iorth pub- 
| Lic acknowledg nents, 
| A short description of this peculiarly wild and ferocions people, as seen in 
their original state, may not be misplaced. The Biluchi is probably‘ sui 








generis,’ the greatest rascal ani cut-throat the world can produce; descended 
from an Arabian stock, he isa true son of Ishmael, living almost entirely by 
| plunder and the ‘ red hand,’ embroiled in constant feuds where blood alone 
| satisfies him, and where retribution is never foregone. ‘The Cutchee Biluchi, 
however, has more than the cruelty and none of :he redeeming qualities of his 
brothers the Beadunis, Wahabjs, or other wild beasts of the desert, being cow- 
| ardly, except when driven to desperation, bloodthirsty in his forays without | 
provocation, inhospitable, sullen, and perfidious, ‘he appearance of these 
| men is wild to the last degree,and their habits are filthy aud debauched. The 
| features are handsome and Jewish, the complexion usually dark for Asiatics ; 
l the hair, which is black and glossy, is allowed to grow in the greatest exuber- 






| ance over the head and face. The turban consists of a tight roll of cloth, | 


| thrown loosely round the head, in the folds of which the matted hair is often 
entwined. The costume is completed by full drawers, reaching to the ankles, 


| a large waist-band of many colours ¢ ver a surcoat of light cloth, the whole | io @ 
| dirty beyond description; for a Biluch allows his garments to drop trom his | jx 
’ 


back with use, but never subjects them or his person toabluticn! ‘The arms 
are a light matechlock, sword (of a very broad blade, and exceedingly sharp,) 
and shieid; in the use of these they are very expert. 

‘Thas accoutred, and mounted on a sorry half-starved looking pony, (they 
always ride mares, tor they make no noise,) but whose paces and endurance 
| have often puzzled nobler-tormed steeds, the Biluchi, his flowing garments 
| streaming in the wind, with his whole figure bent forward to urge the speed ol 
| his‘ yaba,’ is one of the wildest looking figures in the universe; even Catlin’s 
gallery vould seareely farnish anything more so. The country they inhabit 


ness than he had yet uved in his manner. ‘Can you persuade yourself to | barely tarnishes suflictent to teed theircattle ; and they may be said to depend 
mind your own household concerns, and leave George Frederick Augustus | solely on plunder for existence, for they are idle, and wouli not cultivate il 


Bubbleton to manage his own matters as he deems best ?’ 
Here heturned short round wards me, and throwing up his eyebrows to 


the full height, he touched his forehead knowingly with the tip of his fore-tin- 
ger, and uttered the words, ‘You understand—poor thing!’ concluding the 


pantomime with a deep sigh, froin the very bottom of hiv chest, while he ad 


ded something in a low whisper about ‘a fall from an elephant when she | whose deeds of blood and characteristic exits are fa 


was a child.’ 


they could. Cowardly in their attacks, they only make them with ovey whelm- 
ing odds, though, cat-like, when pushed into a corner, they will seli their lives 
dearly. 

In the course of the narrative, skeiches will be introduced of some of their 
captured leaders, who reaped a well-earned fame from their pursuers, and 
more horrible and ro- 
mantic than anything recorded by the Dick Turpins, Jack Sheppards, or other 


‘Mr. Burke, will you listen to me ? said the lady, with an energy of voice | worthies of Ainsworth or ‘Tyburn notoriety. 


and manner there was no gainsaying— listen to me for five minutes, and 


The tribes of Biluchis we are now alluding to, are of a different descrip 


probably, short as the time is, | may be able to put you in possession of a few | tion, though of the same common origin, asthose who live on the imine liate 


plain tacts concerning our position, and if you have the inclination and the | banks of the river, and who met the shock of the British Bayonet at Meanee 


power to serve us, you may .hen know how best it can be done.’ 


and Duppar, being more ferocious and of superior strength and stature: they 


Bubbleton made me a sign to gratify her desire of loquaciousness, while | despise their brethren of the plains, and considertheir comparatively peacea- 


with a most expressive shrug he intimated that [should probably heara very 
incoherent statement. ‘This done, he lighted his meerschaum, wrapped his 
ragged robe de chi mire around him, and lay down fall length on the sofa, with 
the air of a man who had fortifie | himself to undergo any sacrifices that might 
be demanded at his hands, taking eare the while to assume his position in 
such a manner that he could exchange glances with me without his being ob- 
served by his sister 


ble habits as inconsistent with the vaunted title of Biluch—the interpretation 
of which word is held to be a concatenation of all that is villainous and de- 
testable. ° 

Such is a general description of the worthies against whom itwas proposed 
tosend a compact force, with the view of beating up their quarters and haunts 
in the mountain fastnesses, making them feel that though they had hitherto 
escaped with impunity, and had held the country almost as their own, a day 





‘We came over, Mr. Burke, only a few months betore the war broke ont, | of reckoning was athand. The chief of the whole of these murdering and 
and like the rest of our countrymen and women, were made detonus, This | plundering clans was at that period Bijar Khan, a name of itself sufficient to 
was bad enough, but my wise brother made itfar worse ; for instead of giving | raise alarm trom Indus to Bolan. Headed by him, a ‘chapao’ or excursion 
his name, with his real rank and position, he would call himself a Lieuten- has been known to lay under ¢ mtribution, and sweep over an exient oi coun- 
ant-General, aflvet to have immense wealth, and great political influence. The | tty one hundred miles trom the Biluchi haunts; and his influence and au- 
consequence was, when others were exchanged and sent home, his name not | thority were undisputed over about one thousand mounted men, Bijar had 
being discoverable in any English list, was passed over; while his assumed | steadily refused all offers of compro nise and reward which hid been made 


fortune involved us in every expense and extravagance, and his mock im- 


to him by the British authorities, when our communications with the army 


portance made us the object of the seeret police, who never ceased to watch |p advance*, and the safe passage of our stores, were of far more importance 


and spy atter us,’ 


than money or revenge; but though (to him) almost princely offers were made 


‘Capital, excellent, by Jove!’ cried Bubbleton, as he rolled forth a long curl | to secure his good will, he rejected them all with scorn, well knowing that 


of blue smoke from the angle of his mouth—‘ she’s admirable’ 
*Lought to have told you betore,’ said the lady, not paying the least atten- 
tion to his interruption, ‘ that he was obliged to sell out of the 45th; a certain 


during the hot season he was perfectly secure from our vengeance, and that 
his marauding gains would far exceed our greatest liberality. A strong proot 
of the utterinutility of any attempt to cope with him, at least until the cold 


Mr. Montague Crofts, whom you may remember, having won every shilling | weather should commence, had been afforded in the complete disorganization 
he possessed, even to the sale of his commission. This was the cause of our | of a detachment which started against him in the month of June, 1839, and 
coming abroad ; so that at the very moment that he was giving himself these | which, in the course of a march of only twenty-live miles from the Indus, 


airs of pretended greatness, we were ruined.’ 


lost nearly the whole of its European artillerymen, about fourteen, and one 


‘ Upon my life, she believes all that,’ whispered Bubbleton, with a wink, to | officer, and were obliged to pull up at their first halting-ground. ‘This Reb 


me. ‘Poor old thing! | must get Larrey to loor at her.’ 


toy of Cutchi had never been seea by any of our people; and his latter com- 


‘ Happily or aoneeelly -who shall say which—there was a greater fool | munications, when he found (hat the matter was becoming serious, and it was 


even than himself in the village, and he wasthe “ Mere.” This wise tunction 


time to sue for terms, were made with the greatest mystery and secresy. He 


ary became alarmed at the piles of papers and rolls of manuscripts that were | Was described as an old man of stately carriage and bearing, with an intelli- 
seen about our rooms, and equally suspicious about the dark hints and mys- | gence far beyond his position, and an effrontery which knew no bounds: he 
terious innuendos he threw out from time to time. The Prefet was informed | was known to hold certain rich tracts of country in ina, or gift from the 
of it, and the result was, an order for our removal to Paris. Here then we | Sindh Amirs, as a sort of‘ placebo,’ to keep him quiet; and the merchants 
are, with what destiny belore us, who shall tell; fur as he still persists in his whose caravans traversed his line of country, were regularly called upon for 


atrocious nonsense, and calls himsel! major-general F 





their bleck mail by Bijar, for the little molestation he offered them (that is, he 


‘ Lieutenant-general, my dear,’ said Bubbleton, mildly ; ‘ I never was major- only plundered one convoy out of every three,) whiist proceeding to the high 


general.’ 


‘Is it not too bad,’ said she—‘ could any patience endure this ?’ 


countries. All his overtures of an ‘amicable adjustment’ being negatived 
‘nem. con.’ by those who wielded the British power, a detachment, consisting 


i : . . ® { virtal nt lative r . ‘ held. eces. abhor of . nal 
‘Don't be violent—take care, Anna Maria,’ said he, rebukingly; ‘Potts | Of 4 Feximent of Native Infantry, two light field-pieces, aboat two hundred 


said I should use restraint again, if you showed any return of the paroxysm 


a 


That's the way she takes it,’ seid he, in a low whisper—‘ with a blinking seo 


irregular cavalry, and as many of a very ‘7 levy, which we had then 
vilected from those needy and disreputable adventur wl 


10 serve 


about the eyes and a pattering of the fect. Bathe your temples, dear, and mercenaries in all the petty independent Indian States, and which was called 


you'll be better presentiy.’ 


the Biluchi levy, because they were designed to operate as harassersof the 


- wom . . ee Hanh? ine bat slichtle diferent fr Rae ag Age ave ced tena 
Anna Maria sat still, not uttering a word; and actually fearing by a gesture | Biluchis, being bu slightly different from these latter in their mode of war 


to encourage a commentary on her manner. 


fare and endurance of climate,—started from Sukkur towards the Biluchi 


. . , . ’ at iso » othe side I » desert ic se arate Sincdl ! > 
‘ Sometimes she'll mope for hours,’ muttered he in my ear ;‘ at others, she’s | H@Unts on the = Pee of the desert which separates Sindh frou Cutchi.— 
furious—there’s no saying how it will turn. You wouldn't like a pipe—l Mixed up with the levy above mentioned was alsoa large portion of a sacred 


forgot to ask you.’ 


tribe called the Kahiris, who, as perscnal sufferers from the rapacity of the 





“re we sted Ps ’ nity of joining ‘ . ee See 

‘And worse than all, sir,’ said the lady, as if no longer able to restrain her robber : we re to ’ ee of 7 ry aanby y of j ining a party whom they well 

temper, ‘ he is supposed to bea spy of the police. [heard it myself this morn- | K8®W were powerful to Mmilict punishment on their ancient foes, the story of 
. ’ 


ing. 


the holy men’s antipathy being, thatthe Biluchis had thrashed them soundly, 


: : . . 5 R and turned them out of their old possessions. obligine the ; 2 to othe 
‘Eh! what! exclaimed Bubbleton, jumping up in an ecstacy of delight. yt WA se oxcwrver ge Wg da Beary Poncyarnn Baad agp 


‘Aspyr! By Jove! [knewit. Lord! what fellows they are, these French 
not two days here yet, and they discovered I was no common man. Ah, 
Burke. Maybe [ haven't (rightened them, my boy. [i's not everv one would 
create sach a sensation, let me tell you—I knew I'd do it,’ , 

Miss Bubbdleton looked at him for an instant with a sneer of the most 
withering contempt, and then rising abruptly, left the room; but the gene- 
ral little cared for such evidences of her censure; he danced about the room 


lands. ‘To these latter, as well acquainted with the completely novel scene of 
operations, was assigned the honourable part of marshalling the way and 
loting the road across the desert. Arriving at Fullagi, the head-qvarters of 
sijar Khan, immediately at the foot of the mountains, the place was found 
completely deserted and destroyed, the wells choked up, and their iriends en- 
sconced in the impassable rocks and defiles around them. 

The regular troops soon after reached the rendezvous, a distance of about 


ss " : Be pea: 100 miles from cantonments, during many marches ot which water was 
snapping his ‘fingers, and chuckling with self-satisfaction—the thought of var Penney ase Waren weer wa 


being believed to be a police spy, giving him the most intense and heartielt 
pleasure 

‘She has moments, Tom, when she’s downright clear—yon'd not think it 
but sometimes she’s actually shrewd: you saw how she hit upon that 

Would that her brother was favoured with some of those lucid intervals, 
was the thought that ran through my head at the moment; for I knew bette 


’ 


searcely obtainable, and operations at once commenced, though at the outset 
in no very promising style; but previous to these, great amusement was caus- 
ed amongst the European officers of the party, by the proofs of the robbers’ 


*arsee merchant from Bombay had started a large investment of supplies, in 
the shape of liquors of every description palatable to thirsty men in the east, in 


he ne af reanine a rik arven ry » eves " , ; nine 
than he did, how needfal a clearer brain and sharper faculties than his the hope of reaping a rich harvest, from the great demand of such, at any 


would be, to escape the snares his folly and vanity were spreading around 
him , 

* Shall we make a morning call at our friend, the ceuntess’s, Tom 
Bubbleton. ‘She told me she received every day about this hour.’ 


said 


price, in the Cabool army; but unfortunately he was doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment, for being unprovided with an escort the whole of the property was 
pounced upon by our friend Bijar, who must, to judge from the remnants of 
| the carouse, have regaled his bands in regal style on champagne, brandy, and 


‘ . . a | *s pale ale—could the . ee > »=he : “(1 > > 
I felt no wise disposed for the visit; and so, having engaged my friend to Hodgson’s pale ale—could the poor Parsee have beheld his countless empty 


dine with me at the Luxembourg next day, we parted 


bottles and tin cases (which erst contained, hermetically sealed, potted meats, 


As [ sauntered homewanis, [ was surprised how difficult I found it to di provisions, and delicacies), he would have been at no loss to account for his 
. G ( i ‘ t - 


abuse my mind of the absurd insinuations Bubblewon had thrown out against 


wofal deficiencies. Sundry also were the packets of torn and mutilated letters 


tg : , . - , | and dispatches which this ‘ general reeeiving-h > oO ile 4 sented 
his sister's sanity ; for, though well knowing his fondness for romance, and ~« mod ae in - ‘3 0 rali vant ag-h nase ‘ f stolen goods preseated, 
his taste for embellishment on every occasion, I yet could not get rid of | “™° CVE Mes geance was particularly vowed for public orders uncom- 


the impression, that her oddity of manner might only be another feature 


: - the * The mails were carried across the Cutehi d d fro r. by p 
of eccentricity, just as extravagant, bat differing in its tendencies from his i across the Cutehi deserts, to and from the army. by parties 


own. 


of from sixty to eighty horsemen, who stuffed the packets in their koorzins or «addle- 
bags, and who were so closely watched by the Biluchis who horered round them, that 


To assist him, whose kindness to myself of old I never ceased to remember their only chance was in riding without halting, a distance of one hundred and fifts 


with gratitude, was my firm resolve; but to ascertain his exact position was 


miles, and in the closestorder. On one or two occasions, when an individual strayed 
¢@r a quarter of a mile from his party, he was cut to‘epiec s. , 





——— in wrecks of plundered baggage and stores fuund on the spot. A | 


April 13 
municated, and probably many affectionate remembrances from sweethearts 
and wives acknowledged, The wanton spoliation of these savages was com. 
pletely"exposed in their stronghold, and many an imaginary and amugj 
picture was drawn of the astonishment, perhaps alarm, of the group of wild 
rascals seated round a basket of soda water or champagne, at the result cf 
an inspection of contents; as blacking, however, was amongst the shopkee 
er’s supplies, it was devoutly hoped that our friends had, in their ignorance 
tried its stimulating qualities! in the genera] ardour which they have for in. 
woxicating beverage, and which they consider every bottle musi contain, 

‘The first brush with these worthies, by a portion of our force, was certain. 
ly, as remarked above, not very promising, though by no means the fauk of 
the regular portion of the force. The facts are these; the sly Bijar wel] 
knowing that he could at ary time make sport of the Kvfiris and the Biluchj 
levy, thoagh loath to try conclusions with guns and bayonets, laid a trap for 
the former, and drawing them towards the hillsin pursuit of a few reueating 
horsemen, suddenly rose from an ambuscade, with five or six hundred mer, 
and cut up a considerable portion of his old acquainiances in beautiful style: 
the remnant effected a flight to the British camp, where the force was imme. 
diately placed in motion; but, too wary to be caught, Bijar had plunged into 
his rocky fastness. Afierthis preparations were in progiess for entering the 
hills where the gangs were known to have ensconced themselves, and matters 
continued quiet for some days, whilst a gallant young soldier (whose melan- 
choly, though brave fate, mustever be regretted) at the head of a few of our 
effective Jocal Hindostan horse had, occasionally, some beautiful ‘tilts,’ as he 
called them, after small parties of Biluchis. The corps being on the ground 
it was absolutely necessary for the marauders to obt forage, for which pur- 
pose they descended from the hills to ent it during the night, and C was 
in the habit of ‘stalking’ them [with a few chosen followers] like deer or wild 
hog, oft-times to some purpose. In this way, and occasionally single-handed, 
with a long bamboo spear [used in boar-hanting] he did great execution, and 
acquired a great fame among his opponents, who, to do them justice, we 
found atierwards, even sang, in their rade bardic rhymes, the praises of all 
those officers whom they considered had proved themselves brave in encoun- 
| tering ‘the Biluchis.’ 

The plan of vperations being at length agreed upon, consisting of a double 

line of operations by two detachments entering the hills, with the view of 
marching upon Kahan and Deyrah, the forts held by two hill ibes whose sub- 
jection was determine! upon, and who were harbouring the rest, the trooys 
marche! through rocky gorges and the beds of mountain torrents to their des- 
| tined points. The rou e. were completely unknown, and when it is considered 
| that the strength of each detachment was scarcely 400 men of all arms, it was 
certainly hazardous in sucha situation where they might have been complete- 
ly caught ina ‘cul de sac’ by an energetic enemy, and destroyed in detail; 
| but untoward results are never anticipated, and great was the delight of all 
njoy the chance of a skirmish, or, as the Artillery officer well expressed 
‘expoundiog unto the Biluchis’ in a new language. The march of these 
two parties was uninterrupted, and they severally reached their grounds after 
four or five days. The guides were faithtul and expert; and, with the excep- 
tion of a few stray shots upon the rear-guards, no hostility was encountered : 
but the subsequent behaviour of the Biluchis was curious, though strongly 
characteristic of their double dealing and duplicity. 

Kahan was the hill-fort and principal residence of the Murrees, a tribe with 
whom he had occasion to be tor a long time at open hostility, at a cost of 
many valuable lives and much treasare. This clan claimed pre-eminence 
| for their complete independence,—living, indeed, as they did, in the very heart 
of a strong country, they had formerly defied all the efforts of their ene mies 
to subdue them. And it willbe seen in the sequel that the vaunted super ority 
of the ‘ Murree sword’ was maintained, and owing to a succession of unto- 
ward circumstances, they were not subdued. The rude Chiefs, on the ap- 
proach of the British handful of troops, came out with all the pomp they could 
muster to greet and welcome them. Friendly tokens were exchanged, and 
for a time hostilities were considered as set aside by amicable arrangements. 
A place was assigned for the force to encamp, and all its wants were liber- 
ally supplied. Thus majters continued at Kahan, whilst at Deyrah the Boog- 
ties (the tribe there located) behaved in exactly the same way, both profess- 
ing their utter ignorance of a connexion with Bijar Khan and his hordes, 
and their'entire ackuowldgment of that power which had reseated Shah 
Soojahon the thrown of Cabool, and overthrown their old master at Kelat 
Thus matters continued tor some days, when, without any apparent cause, ex- 
cept distrust at our motives in entering their country, the Boogties commen- 
ced hostilities: and their Chief consequently became a prisoner. No svoner 
had this news reached Kahan than the Muarrees decamped during the night; 
and the fort, tothe astonishment of all, was found the next morning com- 
pletely deserted. The detachment thereupon closed up with the other, and 
both awaited further orders as to their proceedings. In the mean time the 
great object of the search was still at large, and the only force leit to act 
against him in the low country wasa considerable body of the Poonah Horse, 
from Lord Kean’s army, under Captain E , and some of those efficient 
irregulars known as Skinner’s Horse. The Political Officer was in constant 
communication with an intermediate party, who, on all occasions of treating 
with Biluchis is the common reteree, viz., a Seyud, a descendant of the Pro- 
phet. To this man Bijar stated his case, suing for terms, and promising at 
once to come in on free pardon for all former offences being promised him, 
This being refused, his reply was characteristic. ‘ Well,! am old,but not lame, 
and the world is wide;’ in a Persian couplet, ‘Pae ma lung neest— Dunya 
tung neest.’ A high price was set upon his head, and also those of two or 
three of his principal coadjutors, but ail to no purpose; for ‘Honour amongst 
thieves,’ is a special motio amongst these people, who betray each other. 
Our horses were in continued pursuit of flying parties of the marauders, 
always headed by the notorious Janee Jekrani, to be hereafier more particu- 
larly described; who, mounted on a large white Kelat mare, absolutely 
laughed atthe best men we could send against him. He has often been seen 
to dismount from his steed during a hot pursuit, and calmly look his foes in 
the face, watching their near approach,—then mount and away. Suffice it 
to say that in one morning. out ofa party of fifty of Skinner’s Horse, who 
went in pursuit of this Lieutenant of Bijar’s, twenty-eight horses were com- 
pletely disabled, and amongst them three leftdead on the plain! The next 
day the three yonng Suwars to whom the steefls belonged, without saying any- 
thing to their commanding officer, and in direct opposition to the most posi- 
tive orders, went on foot, accompanied only by one mounted friend, to get the 
saddles and trappings from their horses. Janee and his followers were lying 
in wait, fully prepared for this; and the consequence was, the three poor lads 
were literally cut to pieces, and we learnt the news by the mounted Suwar 
rushing into camp, with a desperate wound in his arm, and the hind quarter 
of the horse nearly severed in two, he having with difficulty escaped to tell his 
tale! After this, straying from camp was not the fashion. 

For some days-notidings had reached us of the proceedings in the hills. 
The rumour went that there had been a desperate battle, and of course that 
we had been worsted ; but at length our anxiety was allayed by the arrival of 
a party of horse, who rode ventre aterre from Devrah, bringing as a prisoner 
ihe Chiel, and detailing the sudden hostilities commenced by his tribe, which 
had terminated as described. 

To all the inquiries made tothe Boogtie chiefas to the cause of the sudden 
change in his amicable feeling and demeanour towards us, he remained sul- 
len and dogged, though it was evident that, having had to deal only with his 
treacherous brethren, he could not imagine our motives honourable or our 
views peaceable. His sons were the principal instigators of the original out- 
| rage, in the shape of an assault made on a foraging party of our men, which 
had been bravely repulsed by Lieut. C., assisted by a smal! party of the Ist 
Bombay Grenadiers under Capt. R. After this, he and his tribe were of 
course dealt with as open and avowed enemies: his stronghold was held by 
us, and he and his “country at our disposal. The name of this old chief 
was Biburruck, and the Boogties over whom he ruled, are a hill tribe, divid- 
ing with the Murrees, the possession of a series of rocky hills, with small 
though fertile valleys, wherein they feed their cattle, and grow a small supply 
of grain; both, as well asthe Biluchi tribes inhabiting the lower country, 
were tributary ina nominal feudalism, to the Khan of Kelat, and acknowled 
zed, on certain occasions, bis appeal to collect forces. Biburruck was a ver- 
erable man, of large stature, and must have been at one time handsome : his 
sons were, he stated, totally independent of his control; and as they were at 
large with the whole body of the tribe, he did not conceal the fact of their hav- 
ing every inducement to continue hostilities. Our force at Deyrah was to!- 
| erably provisioned, and Major B., who commanded, backed by a serviceable 
though small band, only longed forthe opportanity of measuring his strer gth 
against the whole of the Murrees and Boogties combined; but the Biluchis 
were too much afraid of the artillery, which they had felt for the first time, 
to attempt the fort, so that the troops remained in unmolested possession. 

Day after day were unsuccessful attempts made to capture Bijar, and the 
known leaders of the Dumki and Jekrani tribes in the plains: our sccuts con- 
stantly on the alert, were as constantly harassing us by sounding false alarms, 
and putting our horsemen on wrong scents, he robbers’ places of conceal- 
ment baffled all our search; and when it is considered that they had an ex- 
tent of strange country, some fifty miles in length, wits rocky fastnesses to 
flee to where no pursuer could possibly match them, it was a hopeless task 
to attempt a surprise. Nothing, however, could exceed the zeal, endurance, 





en, 




















Captain E ’s regiment had returned from the Cabool campaign, during 
the whole of which unparalleled march, they had the severe, because nevet- 
ceasing duty, of protecting convoys, rear-guards, and baggage to perform - 
their clothes were literally in rags, their horses (their own property,) tad 
been, in most cases, sacrificed to hard work, and they had been obliged, at 
their own cost, to purchase remounts from the general captare at Ghuzzi,— 








and perseverance of our irregular horsemen on this occasion. Those of 
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when at the pd of the first, they had a right to expect, with their more 

\unate brother-soldiers, that they shocld return to their own proviaces, 

from a hateful country, they were doomed to begin a second campaign, ex- 

to the trying Vieissitudes of a severe climate where forage was barely 
procurable, (and tney did not, like the regular arm ot the Service, come upon 
the Commussariat,) yet all this they not only bore without a murmar, but, on 
the contrary, cheerfully and zealously did their duty. This much in praise 
of the Poonah Irreguiar Horse, and their excellent Commandant; to whose 
talents for command and sparkling humour as a soldier, the Bombay army 
can bear ample evidence. The dreary wastes of Cutchi, enlivened by his 
wnhouwie and never-sailing good naiure, became the constant scenes of 
amusement; and there are those who may read these pages and look back | 
with real pleasure to many incidents in the Biluchi pay: pee one Skinner's | 
Horse are well known as the picked men of their class in Hindostan,—traised 
by the late gallant Sinner, they are a wonderfully fine body ; but too heavy 
for their light horses to stand very hard work. They are chivalrous as sol- | 
diers, and beautifal riders and marksmen, using the light mateblock as an 
origioal native weapon, instead uf the carbine, and with it they will ma- 
nuvre in the Parthian fashion with great dexiertty. They were fresh fiom 
the provinces, and had all their comiorts about them. Weeks thus —— 
The orders were peremptory that no terms were to be held with the Dumki | 
and Jekrani tribes; they were to be captured ‘dead or alive: and the afore- 
said Seyud was instructed to tell his principal that we were determined to 
have the last word, and that we should reinforce our detachments, and hold 
strong posts all along the line of country, even through the deadly heat of the 
summer season, if we could not effect our object by other means,—the ras- 
cals must thus have starved, or been, at least, sorely puzzled to exist. Fortu- 
nately, however, for all concerned, a new series of mstractions were suddenly 
received, and it was deemed expedient to su tar aecede to Bijar Khan's re- 
quest as to promise him safety for his life if he came in with his principal 
coadjutors. The worthies had in the mean time | egun to find their situations 
uncomtortable ; the crops were in, and forage was notto be cbtained ; their 
wives and families were houseless, and rather straightened tor food; whilst, 
on the other hand, the hot weather was approaching, and it was highly politic 
to reduce, as much as possible, our forees in a country where the climate is 
unbearable to any but the Biluch, who is fire-proof, and to whom the deadly 
simoom of the desert is as an invigorating breeze! 

Thus prepared, matters were speedily arranged, and Bijar was informed 
that he had better present himself immediately to the British authorities, for 
his future disposal and the terms on which he should bereatier continue in his 
possessiuns as a peaceable subject of the Shah's, his former manifold and 
grievous sins being previously accounted for, with his notorious companions, 
Jani and Darya Khan, Jekranis, bringing with him at the same time a sul- 
ficient number of both wibes as hostages for the good behaviour of the whole. 
He was not slow in answering the appeal; and the following day a rough 
ceremonial being arranged, this redoubtable treebooter, with his gang, was 
introduced to the British officers. The scene was certainly striking. Bijar 
was an old man, of some sixty years, but at least six feet wo or three in 
height, and as dignified in bearing as he was commanding and stately in per- 
son. He looked as one of the party aptly expressed it, ‘every inch a chief,’ 
and it is unaccountable how this man, born in the wildest scenes, and associa- 
ted with all that is barbarous and cruel, yet retained so much courtly man- 
ner; nor was he deficient in education, fur, to the surprise of all, he conver- 
sed in very tolerable Hindostani, though probably the only man in his coun- 
try who could. speak any other than the Biluchi, the Sindhian language of 
the neighbouring province being unknown. At first, the old man (for whom 
notwithstanding his crimes and heavy inflictions on thousands of detenceless 
people, we could not avoid feeling a certain respect) repelled, with well-acted 
indignity, the flagrant acts of cruelty and pillage laid to his charge, though at 
last, confessing that his tribes and leaders were turbulent and predatory be- 
yond his control, he pleaded in justification that he had sought our good opi- 
nion, but we had rejected him; and coming into his country as invaders, he 
had a right to treatus as enemies. This last was an unpleasant position, 
and not easily refuted; the first was specious, but untrue. He seemed sur- 
prised when told that the highest political authority demanded his presence at 
Sukkur, on the banks of the Indus, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I would as soon travel to 
Calcutta away from my Biluch home. I am a foreigner, and I have too 
many enemies in the Sindhian territories, not to fear for my personal safety. 
This, we assured him, should be duly cared for. A more extraordinary and 
wild-looking set of figures than formed Bijar’s ‘ tail,’ can hardly be conceived : 
their dark complexions, long matted hair, fiery and cruel eye, all bespoke the 
Ishmaelite in his worst character. They crowded round the audience tent, 
and seemed fully disposed to resist violently any treachery—which they fully 
anticipated—to their beloved chiets, though as strong a guard as possible was 
prepared. 

rom the leaders, however, it will only be necessary to single out Jani, 
Durya Khan, and Rihmut Khan Jekranis, whose tales of blood and pillage 
would fill a volume, though we can only sketch them. The arms of all the 
parties were demanded; and on Jani presenting the slaughtering weapon 
which ornamented his shoulder, it was particularly distinguished above all 
the others, by being literally clotted with gore, and marks of hair and fresh 
stains being very prominent! Astonished and disgusted at this, the robber 
was asked if he was not ashamed to present such horrible tokens of his call- 
ing, and whether he was not evidently a party to the cutting up of three poor 
Suwars, whose blood helped to tinge his blade ? To our surprise, he answered 
unhesitatingly that he it was who killed them; that as to the other marks on 
his weapon, he gloried in the avowal that he numbered one hundred livesto that 
very sword, and that we might have heard he was accounted the best man 
amongst the two most murderous clans in Biluchistan, and the terror of the 
whole country! ‘Such,’ said our interpreter, ‘ is your true Biluchi,’ and there 
could be no doubt that we had a fine specimen of the race before us. Jani’s 
further history will be recurred to hereafier ; this first personal acquaintance 
with him corroborated all the seemingly impossible tales told in the coun- 
try of hisdoings. He was short in stature, and might probably be four or 
five and twenty, muscular and broad-shoulderea, with low forehead; and in 
these points differed from his brethren generally ; hiseye was really frightful, 
and can only be compared to that of the tiger or hyzena, blood-shot and fero- 
cious to the last degree ; whether, indeed, this was the effect of association or 
reality, 1 know not, but it was impossible for any one to look at Jani,and not 
feel a certain degree of horror, if not terror; added to this, his heavy tur- 
ban and matted hair completed a pear of which the author has a pen- 
cil sketch, and only regrets his inability to put it forth, as much more efficient 
than any this inadequate description of his pen canconvey. Durya Khan, 
the superior in rank toJani, though inferior in ‘blood,’ was a remarkably 
handsome man, strong and we!] made; he was considered cqually cruel, and 
the two worthies hunted in couples. Rihmut was Jani’s right-hand map, his 
* filus Achates, and looked a fit companion to so amiable a creature. 

A grand collection of horses and arms was made on this occasion, amongst 
which were the favonrite mares of Bijar Khan and Durya Kian; Jani, too 
knowing to be caught in this respect, had srought ina very sorry-looking bay, 
and declared that his ‘grey Surrey’ had been killed if late encounters; but 
it was known that he had sworn never to part with his gallant steed, and in 
the general confiscation of the implements oftheir calling, which wasdecreed 
by the authorities, he alone saved his mare, to mount her on a future occa- 
sion ; and rightly did he calculate! Bijar Khan’s Khorassan mare was a 
perfect animal, and valued by him at the highest price demanded for the best 
caste Arab in the Bombay market. She was a most beautiful creature, and 
the just admiration of our cavalry officers. The others were the mere yabus 
used by the Biluchis generally. 

Matters being finally adjusted for the transmission of the chiefs and their 
followers to the head political authority at Sukkaur, a strong escort was form- 
ed of the whole of Capt. E "s regiment, supported by a detachment of in- 
fantry. Farand wide the news spread of the robbers being in our hands, and 
great was the curiosity evinced by the people of Sindh to behold these scourges 
of the country harmless, though, like the sick lion in the fable, many a taunt 
was thrown where fear had betore been the predominant feeling. 














FRAGMENTS OF A DIARY. 
A MEMORIAL OF THE WET SUMMER. 


’ 


BY T.C. GRATTAN, AUTHOR OP “ HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS,” ETC., RTC. 
Chateau of Gruf-Grausenbogen, in Flancers, Mth April, 1837. 

Turs present month of April, now at its last gasp, will probably be long re- 
markable as the worst month of April in the memory of man. At any rate, I 
am sure I shall not soon forget it, and it is from a certain vengeful feeling 
that I now sit down to leave a feeble record of its atrocities, for the imperish- 
able pages of some monthly or yearly miscellany. ‘ : 

An intimate friend of mine, a Belgian Baron, from the kindest motives, 
knowing my enthusiasm for rural lite (though by ro means averse to the 
reasonable dissipation of a city), and reminding me of a line I lately wrote— 

The earliest buds of spring, first gazed wpon 

In holy solitude by nature’s worshipper— 
as an illustration of extreme felicity, offered ine the enjoyment of his paternal 
Kastel of Gryf-Grausenbogen, with all its appurtenances, furniture, and live 
and dead stock, to my sole use and benefit, for the spring and summer months 
to come, “ tree gratis for nothing at all,” as an Irish village coffin-maker once 
assured me he would furnish my last worldly covering, out of compliment for 
a trifling aet of service in regard of a little poaching transaction on the borders 
ofthe bogof Allan. I like those interchanges of small civilities; so I accept- 
ed the offer of my friend (not the coffin-maker), and on the first day of this 





And a very fine day it was—tor a fool of a man. The sun was out, 
the lilac buds were forcing their way into life; the swallows were skimming 
ligbily over the lake ; and really this all fools’ day gave a fair promise of 
kindly and seasonable weather; a promise how soon and how sadly broken ! 
The second was tolerable. There was nothing in it either t confirm or belie 
the prospect which che fivstheid out. Bat 
The third day came a frost, a chilling frost— 

hor inust quotation and analogy atiempt to finish the pictare of disappoint- 
ment and astonishment which (surpassing Shakspeare’s imagining, or Wol- 
sey’s suffering) was hung up to view on that cruel morning. hen I first 
saw the thick snow. flakes falling all around [ thought master April was joking 
with us. 1 knew him to be a frolicksome youth. I remembered the fanciful 
description of him in some old work on drawing—“a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in one hand primroses and 
violets, in the other the sign Taurus”—and | suspected him of having adopted 
his present masquerade sembiance of December just for fun and for the nonce. 
But when hour after hour the wravestie was persevered in, when a reguder fall 
of snow set in, when the lake became crusted over, and the sharp wind cut 
through every crevice, I found it was indeed “no joke;” but though evidently 
a downright winter's day, | consoled myself with thinking it would of course 
be ashortone. But there | was again mistaken. The sun would not go 
back, though the season did. How grievous it is to look with regret on day- 
light lingering through a long evening—to wish for the darkness of night, as 
less dreary than noon ! 

And so the farce—the melancholy faree—went on—day after day for nearly 
atorinight. How many minds will revert to that same fortnight for years 10 
come, as one that was fraught with sufferings keener than the winter's tooth! 
How wofully was nature thwarted, in all iis wonted developments, physical 
and moral. What stores of health and hope, garnered up for enjoyment, 
were blighted by the early half of this destructive month. How many an 
aching heart throbbed anxiously through chilling nights for the fate of some 
dear object at which the doubly barbed shaft was levelled. Low many a 
matin prayer for a general change fell back frozen on the lips! ; 

But I scarcely intended writing sentiment on a subject which became at 
length ridiculous. And what subject may not be viewed in that aspect? What 
topic, however bitter, does not contain one honey-drup of tun, if we but knew 
how to extract it? 

The Chateau of Gryf-Grausenbogen is in the very heart of West Flanders, 
and it stands moreover in the soft bosom of an artilicial lake. It is neither 
picturesque hor pretty—not feudal, not fanciful—neiiher ancient nor modern— 
bat a mixture of all, a whole made up of most incongruous excrescences grafl- 
ed on an original lump of Gothic architecture, a stone and mortar memento 
of the varieties of taste, good and bad, which distinguished the respectable an- 
cesturs of my friend, the present baron of thatilk. This dwelling is therefore 
difficult to describe; but it is easier to describe than to enjoy it. There never 
was a house so ingeniously imagined for discomfort. An awfully « apacious 
entrance hall; wide suagzling corridors and galleries; lolty rooms, of ad- 
mirable proportions I admit, but which no squandering of wood and coals ean 
effectually warm betore the dog-days ; doors and windows formed on the prin- 
ciple of the Aolian harp, 





Most musical, most melancholy : 
and innumerable kitchens, cellars, and vaults, of a singularly rambling and 
vagabond eonstruction. 

One immense side of the chateau contains several handsome reception 
rooms—chambres Chonneur, as the French say—furnished in the style at once 
light and massive, gorgeous and elegant, of the seventeenth century. ‘This 
taces the south. ‘Tothe north is another long, lateral erection, but totally out 
of proportion with the first, devoted to sleeping apartments, so called by 
courtesy, but in which I would defy the most determined sommambulist to find 
repose during the frightful incursions of this last{month’s wind, which swept 
unmercitully through the building, 

And whistled as it went for want of thought, 

A third side—tor the chateau is like the famous three-sided mirror of King 
Cybert the astrologer—is also dedicated to Morpheus, and looking out on the 
courtyard to the eastward, it gives the full benefit of the melody of two fierce 
watch-dogs all night long. ‘I'he fourth, or western aspect, is broken into odd 
and embarrassing quadrangles, with a painful parody on a flower garden 
which the sun never shines on; and from this portion of the unconnected build- 
ing a drawbridge is thrown across the narrowest point of the lake; the front 
of the premises being defended by a moat, and the whole of the pleasure 
ground (God knows when the pleasure will come) surrounded by a branch of a 
deep but narrow river, which winds away across the flat country, I scarcely 
yet know in what direction, 

[ found several fixtures in the place. The ferocious watch-dogs aforesaid, 
which are never off the chain nor the howl; two old ponies, with long, shaggy 
hair, like that of the aurax, running wild in the pastures, unshaven and un- 
shorn. A peacock, a solitary swan, and thirteen ducks (four ot the latter being 
drakes by the by), and had I had any geese to count probably my swan would 
have been solus. 

The establishment consists of Sylvain, a deaf gardener; Bernardin,a clum- 
sy out-of-door “ utensil,” to use a parliamentary phrase; Petrus, a rustic and 
“two-fisted valet de chambre ;” Michie the cook ; and Petronella and Melanie 
(what names for a housemaid—or a Heroine!) healthy and handsome lasses, 
of the Rubens school, and of all work trom garret to cellar. These are all 
(like the Flemings in general inthe rural districts, and out of trade, and con- 
sequently of/emptation) very good sort of peop‘e in their way. But the misfor- 
tune is that they are all very much in my way. I really do not know what to 
do with them. ‘These six domestics are more by nearly halt a dozen than any 
rational individual requires for his service, particularly in such a solitude as 
this. And nothing is more annoying than racking one’s brains to find work 
for one’s servants, But this you must do im your owndelence—and J am the 
more alive to the necessity, out of regard to the interests of the friend I repre- 
sent—for they hold you very cheap it you keep them idle. Besides which 
you spoil them altogether if you let them rust. “ An aisy master makes a 
lazy man,” is an old saw—in Ireland. Whip me it I will have any modern 
instances in my territory ! 

‘So, Bernardin, what are you doing ?’ said I, sharply, on the 6th of April, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, as | came shivering down stairs trom my bed- 
room, after three days of incipient petritaction, and found him lounging, with 
the rest of my household, by the stove in a huge apartment appropriated \ 
the purposes of a servants’ hall. 

: Not 1ing, mynheer,’ said he, in broad, bad Flemish (as far as accent went) 
and with a broad grin. ; 

‘ And you, Petrus 1—no, don’t answer me,’ exclaimed I, abruptly, for I was 
afraid of his (unconsciously) detailing the Irish joke, which I was resolved 
to have to myself on this occasion—‘ 1 see you are helping Bernardin.’ 

I looked first at one and then ac the other, then at the two housemaids— 
then in despair at the deaf gardener. Not a smile—no one understood the 


wit. 

‘ How cold you all look!’ observed [, with some impatience. 

‘ Yaw, mynbeer, and are not you cold too?’ replied Melanie. 

‘To be sure I am, but I was warm last August, by way of compensation, 
retorted I. This [ really thought a funny thing; and I may coo | say 80, for 
it 1s not any more than the last cited, my own. But it fell dead. low It 
heard it laughed at in the original,atthe Varietes in Paris! But it was from the 
lips of Potier, and uttered to an audience all alive to every flash of fun ;* and 
it was not fair to expect a like reception toa tame Flemish translation, 
in a hard frost, from a group of semi-jomesticated boors and booresses. 

‘Come, come,’ said I, ‘this will never do—what the devil’s the use of my 
flint if I can find no steel?-—Come, be up and stirring, my lads and lasses! 
Have you closed all the garret windows, Bernardin 1?’ 

‘Yaw, myoheer.’ 

‘Then go and open them again directly! Petrus, have you brushed and 
folded the three coats, and polished the four pairs of boots ? 

‘Yaw, mynheer.’ r 

‘Very well, go and give the boots another coat, and the coats a brushing to 
boot. Nellie (the familiar abbreviation of Petronella), have you and Melanie 
scoured out and dusted the north gallery bed-rooms 1’ 

‘ Yaw, the whole seven, nice and clean, mynheer.’ a 

‘Then go and do them all over unce more, instantly! Sylvain! 

No reply. 

‘ Sylvain! 

Ditto. 

‘ Sylvain, I say!" 

‘Yaw, mynheer!’ roared out the deaf man, aroused by a broad-palmed 
slap on the back from Bernardin, in time with my third appeal, his finger be- 
ing simultaneously pointed towards me. I took a shovel from behind the 
stove, and indicated, by an imitation of digging and waving my hand towards 
the garden, that I meant him to be employed in his vocation. He looked in- 
credulous, and pointed to the snow that beat against the windows. But] im- 
mediately repeated my signals; and again giving my general order to be all 
up and stirring, they all scattered off, shrugging their shoulders and shaking 
their heads; and Bernardin himself hobbled away, without well knowing 
what he was going todo ‘ : 

* Now that I have set them going, what am I to do myselt!’ thought I, with 

* The joke ocenrs in a vaudeville, the scene of which is laid in Russia on the retreat 
of the grande armee. a groupof young French soldiers round the fire of a bivovac are 
ra‘lied by an old sergeant, a vieux moustache, for shivering and suffering so mur h. 

« Et vous, serjeant, vous svez froid aussi, n’est-ce-pat!” asks ove of the others. 

** Oui, mon ami, sans donte ; mais j'avais chaud en Egypte ily a vingt ans—il y @ 





Month [ took possession of the chateau. 


toujours compensation, mon brave '” replies the philosophical veteran. 
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co Say) an air of not-very-decidedly. pronounced-self-satisfaction ; for I 
that I had given a great deal of trouble, but my stern sense 
of dignity w nut ailow me to reaall sup sidiowlens orders—and it is thus, 
depend on it, reader, that many a functionary his foot in the 
Sa of public business, when he has too little private cecupation on 

S hands, ' 

‘Ah, Michie! said I, very glad of relief from my twinge of :emorse, as 
the cook came forth from the kitchen with a frostbitten lock, ‘ your husband, 
you oe me, Knows something of astronomy—what does he think of the 
weather ? 

* Yaw, mynheer, ever since he broke his back six years ago, and can do 
ee ps we lie in bed looking up at the clouds from our couage in the village 
hard by, he—’ 

‘ Yo yes, I know all that already; but what does he think of this damna- 
ble weather? That is the question.’ 

‘Why, mynbeer, he thinks it very bad.’ 

‘ Indeed |’ 

* And he says the moon is too far off this month, too much to the north- 
ward, and that itis, in fact, the very same as the last.’ 

‘Really !’ 

‘Yaw; but he says the frost and snow will certainly finish with to-day.’ 

‘Does he 7 come, I'm glad to hear that!’ replied L|  What straws adrown- 
ing man will catch at. Can it be believed that this prophetic announcement 
of the ignorant booby in question, in spile of the rigmarole just quoted by his 
wife, gave me quile a teeling of comfort, almost of conddence 7 I went to 
breakfast with a better appetite; got tolerably through the mortal twelve hours 
ull bed time ; and, in spite of the furious storm of sleet and hail that nearly 
shattered my windows, | lay down, saying consolingly, ‘ Well, well, this is, 
thank Heaven, the lastot u!’ It was then that, in the elevation of my 
spirits, I took itinto my head, and solemnly promised myself to keep a sort 
of log-book or journal—the first time in my lile | ever attempted such a thing ; 
and I think I deserve some credit for having persevered in the idea tor a full 
week or more. And I shall henceforth never cease to wonder how captains 
of ships, in hopeless cases, have the heart to go on day aller day recording 
their progress to destruction, Elere is a fragment of my diaty, saved from the 
torn leaves, so the reader may tojerate what he peruses out of gratitude for 
the quantity he has escaped. 

Passed a frightlul night. Yetel am resolved to keep my vow, although 
itnever could have got up to heaven in such an earth-sweeping hurricane. 
The wind roared through the trees, and then howled at my bedroom windows, 
like a bafiied burglar. But it got in freely elsewhere; for that ras- 
eal Bernardin, sirictly obeying my orders, lett all the garret shut'ers open— 
the two maids did the same with the rooms of the north gallery to let the floors 
become dry (they sey)—and every window-trame, palousie and contrevent, con- 
sequently banged wo and tro, and creaked on their rusty hinges from midnight 
till daybreak. ‘The infernal dogs joined in the concert, and the swan and the 
peacock screamed hoarsely at times, It was altogether diabolical, It beat 
hollow the demon chorus in * Robert le diable.’ 

Rang my bell at6 o'clock, Petras soon came, rubbing his eves and shiv- 
ering. Desired him to light the fire, and send up the cook as soon as she 
came to the chateau, for | allow her to go and sleep with her husband occaswn- 
ally. N.B. ‘This, most traly, is not to avoid temptation ; batfrom sheer com- 
passion on the poor man. Lighting the fire was a terrible operation, ‘The 
inhospitable chimneydrove back every wreath of smoke into the room, Half 
smothered in my bed—but let that pass. Had breakfast in ditto, Lay there 
allday. Dozed. Read ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ tor the first time. ‘The earlier 
parts extremely geod. ‘The story ingeniously managed so tar. But it falls 
off and fails atthe close. ‘Too many improbabilities hurried up together in 
the Londen adventures. Fenella an exaggeration unworthy the great mind 
which conceived the character. And who is the hevo? The father or the 
son? Scott tried ‘his prentice han’’ for historical novels on ‘ Peveril.’ Not 
to be compared to ‘ Keniiworth’ or ‘Quentin Durward’ tor gracetul energy 
and freedom of style. But | am sorry altogetherthat I have finished the work, 
for it is one anticipated pleasure the less, How I long to attack the rest of 
Walter Scott's novels—ay, even what they call ‘the bad ones.’ But I think 
‘Ivanhoe’ shall be the next. ‘There can be no mistake there, surely, What 
an enjoyment to have such a work yet to read, 

Twelve o'clock. Tap at the door, 

‘Come in! Well, Michie, what does your husband say new to the bad 
weather 1 

‘ He says it is not finished yet, mynheer.’ 

‘ THiow does he know that? 

‘Oh, he saw it last night in the clouds.’ 

‘1 wish he had lived in the time of Aristophanes !’ 

* Mypvheer 7’ 

‘Nothing—send up Petrus with a bouillon and some more books,’ 

‘Yaw, mynheer.’ 

Four o'clock. Got up, from the impossibility of keeping warm in bed, 
though under cover of five blankets oo a quilt. Looked out at the window. 
Scene too horrid for description. Jumped into bed again, and covered my 
head with the clothes. Forced myselfinto adoze, Dreamed of Russia, Mount 
Caucasus; Prometheus pecked at by a big black turkey-cock ; the grand 
armee; a night bivouae on the point of the north pole; of Frankenstein. 
Started up and found Petrus standing beside me, having laid some half a do- 
zen volumes of ‘light literature’ on my breast,as a gentle way of awakening 
me. No Wonder | had a nightmare, even in broad daylight. Petrus aske« 
my orders about dinner. Said | would have none, gruilly. Dozed away 
again, 

Six o'clock. Rang the bell, Ordered light. Had the shutters closed, Got 
up. Sat by the fire while Petronella and Melanie made the bed. N. B. They 
always hunt in couples. Fancied myselt ill andaguish. Strove to shiver ; 
was very well for all that. Dreadiully hungry, Ordered supper in my room 
—and ate a very hearty dinner. Tasted several specimens o A friend's ex- 
cellent wine. ent to bed—or was put there, | forget which—but | opine to 
the former probability, for I found the lamp still barning, the bougie b the 
bedside turned over, and a volume of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ which | sup- 
pose I took to bed with me out of some freak of fancy, half burned through 
when | awoke. ’ 

Saturday, 8th, 8 o'clock, A. M. 

* Well, Petrus, what sort of weather (Ais morning |’ 

‘The same as yesterday, mynheer,’ 

‘ Begone! 

And he vanished accordingly. Called him back. Had the fire lighted. 
Got up and jooked out. The lake quite frozen ; and the old swan (looking 
as if he had been cut out of a snow-drift) with three of the ducks skating most 
grotesquely. Burst outlaughing. Petrus rather frightened at this symptom, 
slunk out of the room, with a scrutinizing glance at me. Dressed quickly. 
Pulled my large woollen dressing-gown well up about my eats, puton my 
travelling cap and tied it under my chin with a shawl, and set out on a voy- 
age of dircovery—to the garrets, Made my way through a maze—~and with 
amaze—ot most extraordinary passages, nouks, crannies, and lofts, This is 
the very house of all otbers for ‘a hole and corner meeting.’ Wish some of 
my political friends would come over from London and hold one bere! 

"What, by the by, is doing in London? in Paris? ot San Sebastian? any 
where} For | know nothing whatever of anybody whatever beyond the cheer- 
less precincts of my abode. No newspapers ; no letters. (Quere, is ignor- 
ancea bliss? I should be inclined to say not quile,to a man who has ever 
been in the way of hearing the news, Quere second, Is it folly to be wise ? 
Certainly pot, if the member for Waterford be the person meant, ,But proba- 
bly the poet did r antici ene lg of that talented legislator when be 

nned his most philosophica radox. 

Pe Ten o'clock. Tiare mea Geant strange discoveries—a large tin bath 
under a huge heap of feathers; about two thousand (1 did not reckon them 
empty bottles and flasks of all shapes and dimensions; su dismount 
stoves, bedsteads, trunks, and travelling cases ; two siringless gu ; several 
old carpets, blankets, and pieces of various furniture ; come mouldy and 
moth-eaten fragments of Latin, French, and Duteh books; bird-ca ; fire- 
irons, fenders, and other ‘kitchen articles too numerous for i —the 
odds and ends of a long time uninhabited mansion’s lamber-rooms. Ob, for 
the talents of Mr. George Robins to give an animated and imposing description 
of this terrible place! I might possibly end by deceiving —_ having (an- 
like that great author of fashionable fiction) no one else to deceive. 

Twelve o'clock. Still wandering ‘aloft.’ Becoming rather proud (ob, 
vanity of human nature!) rather proud of my isolation. 

Better to reign in —— 

No, no, Gryf-Grausenbogen is not quite so bad as that, either! Inclined to 
compare myself to Robinson Crasoe—the longed-for model of my boyish 
wishes, aye, and the frequent delight of my grown-up days—the most inter- 
esting individual, in short, that evera book was written about. Alexander 
Selkirk (or his friend Jaan Fernandez, as a friend of mine once ealled it) not 
fit to hold the most attenuated epecimen of wax candle manufacture to him— 

ot half so natural, so real. 

2 One o'clock v. ™. Almost cut to pieces by the cold, Deseended with some 
difficulty to the saloon. Looked upon the lake, and saw the water in ils 0a- 
tural state, according to science, but most unnatural, aceording to Moore's al- 
manac—i.¢.ice. The swallows have entirely, and smal) blame to them, 
disappeared. 1 wonder where they are gone to. Should like much to put & 
warming-pan imto the nest of that magpie perched just below the freezing 
point of yonder poplar. The cucks and drakes nut being able to ‘swim over’ 
as they did in the old song, came sliding towards me most awkwardly (as all 
petitioners do to a great man), apd evidently asked for something to eat, in 


































slugs, ‘and such small deer,’ as they are accustomed to} of the nightingale, the hope of listening to which I had long since given up.— 


lieu of the frogs and 
in bettertimes. Fed them accordingly; and very good tun it was to see them 
tombling and slipping un the ice after the scraps which | threw to them. 
Twoo'clock. Tired of this work. Went to bed again. 
Twelve at night. ‘This day is fairly—let me ‘ withdraw the epithet’—how 
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This matter being settled, the Englishmen, now installed in their 


Never belore did the sound realize to me the character of melancholy, given vo it | house, seldom made their appearauce out of it They drank Garden. 
by so many English poets. The notes of this bird, red forth with ‘fall-| read the papers as usual ; but the Samide past ew story anes aad 
| throated ease, trom tufts of concealing to , had hitherto always given me | allowed no one to enter, and they 


even made the beds themselves. 


ti 
hal nothing todo with sorrow, and All this time their accommodation was not of the vost order. 


a notion of gurgling voluptaousness that Pe ‘ 





rliamentary and apologistical { am!—the day is over. [low the latter part) which seemed to flow like some forest rill through a tlowery tringe, that caused | Frau Van Rysvoort wi ” . be 
eed l es not dininetly. * Here, Petrus, tales away these empty battles | an vedolation rather than formed an obstruction. But ioheet the nightingale, thing could e. worse aay ean a ee 2 No. 
—my sli-ip-ippers—so—exiinguish—the—lamp! light—the—bougie! Tu bed, | from skeleton branches without aleafto tremble to his warblings, secaned a reasoning was,that before mad Englishmen chaoui dsinks 86 good vi YSVoort's 
wo bed, to bed ! | painful lament on the season's desolation; a dirge over the unresuscitated | must learn to value it. The facility with which they paid his doe” they 

Sanday Kh. Ch, immortal and immaculate Sir Andrew Agnew! How | spring. | ges was only equalled by the uncomplainingness with which eure a 
wouldst thou rejoice in = Spcomnenae of this place! This is = Bn eee, gg come ; 1 though a me nged ae months — his ill-prepared viands z me ¥ swallowed 
model of a parish on the habits of which to frame sach a bill as would make! shou summer. e snow has disappeared; and the flat country around | + 2 = mos : 
the spirit lad. The church bells fromthe neighbouring village have been | me, which, as it melted away in patches, assumed for some daysthe semblance | oe me gg Se ret ey ene, bo forbearance of 
summoning the village belles to church—(mefa, This is not pilfered from | of a huge bleach green, is now = broad unbroken space of verdare. ‘The cat- | — 8 he onan cautused to dianlase atin r ad ae dgvom il 4 much mys 
Hood, nor done in prose from Crabbe)—bot no manner of work, Do species | tle are browsing in the fields, and the garden shrabs are forcing their pany 3 _ 8 ager; still, he moved not 


the equanimity of his customers. The most puzzling and annoying circum. 









of amusement, no relaxation to prevent the mind lying stagnant, is known or) leaflets into the still repelling air. The sparrows and other small birds are 
permitted here on the Sabbath. A stray Roman Catholic priest may be found | busy making their nests in the roofs and chimneys, and three of my ducks are | 
in Flanders, when not kept in check by some inflaential proprietor and out! sitting, ‘with desperate fidelity,’ on their eggs, hatching, most probably, | 


stance was the making their own beds. Why didthey always keep Wemselves 
fast locked in! Why did they burn a light ali night’ They moved into the 
































of the reach of public opinion, almost as bigowd and benighted as their ultra | young broods of dwarf abortions. 


saintships at home, 


I have rather a headache this morning—that's odd—but the weather? ah, | its chilling influence. ‘The wind is still—no, not si/, but yet west and by 
Let me forget that ever} north. 
ing was or was expecte!, and imagine myself in Lapland or Siberia, and | in’s mast be a movable feast this year, and that it has come three months be- 
| fore its time 


there's the rob, The jess said about it tne better 
be satisfied that there is no hope. 

Ten o'clock vp. mw. kt is night again 

Monday 10t8,8 o'clock 4. ». 

* Well, Petrus, how is the 

* The same, mynheer, as —-——’ 

I was nearly throwin the candlestick, or something else, at his head. 
he ducked low, even before the projectile was elevated towards him, and a 
moment's reflection and the frosty air on my outstretched hand, tole me that it 


Nearly worn out and in despair. 


the weather 7’ 





' 


was no use. So 1 smothered my anger under the blankets and remained surly | bad weather was just resting itself, before it renewed its operations. 
| driven from my solitude, [am forced to the sea-side ; and by the help of plenty 
Made a desperate bolt out of bed into the anteroom, without! of warm clothing, and good fires at night, I am enabled to get very tolerably 
onee turning my eyes to the windows. Opened a large box of my own books, | through this tenth month of winter, and prepared to encounier the last two, 


and siient to all his questions as to breakfast, getting up, dressing, et cetera. 
Ten o'clock. 


put in my hands as though it were a lottery wheel, ard drew out several vol- 
umes at random. Ran back to bed with my—no, it is still questionable it 
they are absolute prizes, 

Well, what have we here? 

* Lingard’s History of England, vols. 9 and 10. 

Impartial, but tame. A tair attempt to write temperately on the exciting 
subject of Charles and the ‘ Great Rebellion,’ and a just but cold, and conse- 
mently ineffective, defence of the Lrish, from the overdone strictures of Eng- 
ish authors, on ‘the great massacre.’ 
caustic energy is, after all, better than this. What nexi ? 

© Memes c'es dela Cour de Tanis XIV! 
Ah, iny old friend, the fat, freckled, and fidgetty Duchess of Orleans once 


s Si 


| acted over again. 


Bu: | —20th of July,—and I have just an opportunity of saying that all my worst 





Hume’s pungent philosophy and | lative to the country through which we passed and its inhabitants. 


of which he seemed to know many 
'to recall to remembrance, in the words in which it was told :-— 


garden for quiet sleep; and yet, since they had possession, they appeared re 
| sleep not at all! Van Rysvoort lost himself im wild conjecture. He stood at hig 
window for whole nights watching the light in the Englishmen’s rooms ; ang 
| at last so puzzled his senses with his guests, that he could no longer enjoy. life 
The bewildered and tormented landlord now took a good friend or two into his 
And to wind ap ‘ihis trail memorial of the past,’ I have not the | councils, and the result of a long deliberation was, that the two Englishmen 
least hope now of dry weather, except from a retarn of the frost. were neither more nor less than false coiners. Van Rysvoort, not a little alarm 
P.S. It is now the Sth of May, and I verily believe April is going to be | €4 at this verdict, passed in review the whole of the gold pieces he had re. 
; ceived from the Engtishmen, but found amongst them not a suspicious picee 
Urged by his thrifty better half, he took a guineatoa neighbouring Jew mone~. 
changer to ascertain its weight and purity. ‘The Jew made every usual tes, 
but declared it good. Now was the Aonest inukeeper quite at his wit's end: 
was his wife ; and so was his gossip and godfather, the builder. ; 
Things went on inthis manner until the middle of October, when the Eng. 
lishmen suddenly changed their mode of living. Each bought a gun and 
shooting-pouch, and went out—but never together—as they said, to spor: y 
the dunes and cavals. Atlast, one evening Mr. Featherington called the inp. 
keeper, and informed him that they were both going upon a three-days’ shooting 
excursion, 
And sure enough, the following morning, long before sunrise, a carriage was 
waiting at the door, and the Englishmen, in full sporting trim, jumped into jit,and 
drove off. 


_ Lhope none of my friends’ wives are ly 
ing-in this month; for nothing of ‘ fair proportuon,’ can be brought forth under 


Rain is almost incessantly falling, night and day. I think St. Swith- 


P.P.S. Circumstances have prevented my resuming this subject till now, 
vost-scriptural forebodings were realized. 


May was nearly as bad as April, 
yarring the frost and snow. 


A decently fine day came now and then, as ifthe 
Pairly 


which are close at hand to finish this memorable year. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE MAD ENGLISHMEN. 


A STORY OF OSTEND. . s . 
; ’ So precipitate were they, that the innkeeperhad no time to make them his 
Jovrexnyine lately in the diligence from Ostend to Ghent, I fell in with lowest bow, nor to wish them a pleasurable excursion. Daring the next thr 
|a Belgian travelling companion, with whom I had some agreeable chat re- ran I as nn wed 
a : i ’ . tg days, Van Rysvoort was in a state of considerable perplexity. ‘he En 
He wasa ys ¢ perp y glishmen 


had taken with them the key of the garden-house; and a hard struggle ensy- 
ed in his breast between curiosity and diseretion. Curiosity said, break open the 
garden-house ; discretion said, sach an intrusion would lose him his guests. 


native of Ostend, a town which has endured many vicissitudes of fortune, and 
amusing stories. One of these | shal! try 











In the year 1817, two Englishmen arrived in Ostend, and, from their move- 
ments, appeared to be two singular originals, One was short, stout, and red- 
tall and thin. The short one was named Richard Mowbray, 
and his tall companion was William Featherington. Both were in the prime of 
life, between forty five and fifty-five. From head to foot both were gentlemen, 


| 
| 


morte! must be forgiventhe alliteration, the description is her own. Well 
do 1 remember when this edition with additions, of this most curious work, ap- 
peared in Paris, twelve or fourteen years ago, edited by a dark German gen- | 
Ueman, who lodged au quatrieme, over a wine-shop inthe Rue de Grarmmont, | 
with the now great M. ‘Thiers tor his chun and feilow-labourer in the (litera 


haired; the other 


ry) vineyard. These volumes lead me certainly over beaten ground. But | and their passports were in the best order and regularity. Upon stepping ashore, 
eee it affords is not barren; and the moral to be picked up on the | they were conducted, at their desire, to the Scheldt ion, in the Gedule street 
highways of history, a d the byways of political intrigue, are admirable | ‘The host was by name Rysvoort, and his inn had by no means the best reputa- 


Wednesday, the fourth day from the departure of the Englishmen, arrived,and 
still they did not appear. In the evening acouncil was held in the inn ; the 
sitting was long and stormy ; all sorts of surmises and strange hypotheses were 
indulged in. 

On the Thursday,Van Rysvoort put on his great coat most wofully, and went 
to give information to the pulice. He, however, took this step very unwillingly, 
as he wisely calculated that, in the event of his guests having met with an un- 
timely end, he could not quietly possess himself of their valuables. ‘I he com- 
missary and three gens-d’armes attended at the inn, to clear up the mystery 
























































studies to put one in good hnmour with even such aday as this. But Lam not 
in a mood to be ‘ critical,’ andso I am aware I am ‘nothing’—or next to 
nothing,—and I thevetore think I had better close ny journal, for this day at 
least. : 
‘Tuesday 11th.—Leiters, newspapers, and pamphilets ! 
tion of luxuries! Who cares now for the weather! 


What a combina- 


Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 

‘Thou art not so unkind— 
by a good half as I thought thou wert; for thou hast blown me here a world 
of compensation for all the miseries of the past week. What can be more de 
lightful than to lie in bed on’such a day as this, looking out now and then on 
a blazing fire (‘ Lay on a couple more faggots, Petrus, my good fellow’), lux 
uriating in—word by word, sentence by sentence, page by page,—the ou: 
pourings of some dearly-valued correspondents—‘ give me another eup of cafe 
au lait, Petrus’—and then supping full on the exquisite horrors of a batch of 
London papers, or being refreshed and vivified by the abounding varicties of 
their contents 

To understand this latter enjoyment, one must have lived long out of Eng- 

land, yet have still preserved strongly those sympathies with home, and that 
lively interest in the numberless ramifications of domestic affairs,which make 


the heari’s pulse to rise and fall in rapid fluctuations, from causes public or spoke usually but little too, and troubled himself about his guests still less, 
Then the inappreciable mass of chit-chat, ! since they paid 


private, political or personal 
gossip, table-talk and frivolity, which tells one of the minuatio of that absent 
world which is, after all, one’s own. No, nothing can exceed this treat; and 
never did Lenjoy it so thoroughly as now. Five o'clock, p.m. Lave I got 
through all,—leading articles, correspondence, advertisements, births, deaths, 
martiages, the price of stocks, the state of the markets, and the ‘city article ?’ 
Alas, yea! Not one morsel is left for the in‘ellectual luncheon; so jj how to 
dinner with what appetite | may.’ 

Twelve o'clock at night—Answered all my letters, and wrote a couple 
which will bring me answers in due time. I wonder how people can dislike 
letter-writing ; that is to say, if they have friends to hear from and reply to 
Is it not a never-tiring source of enjoyment to give expression to the senti- 
ments of sympathy in the feelings of others, and to lavish confidingly one’s 
own? How many things there are which we can say in writing, that we 
never could by speech! How much may be powerfully condensed in a sheet 
of paper that it would take hours to utter; and then probably not clearly ex- 
pressed! What electric elements of thought are constantly floating in the mind, 


The innkeeper was of course enchanted by the arrival of such 
unlooked-for guests. ‘They occupied the best apartments in his house, and or- 
dered the choicest fare. ‘he cook busied herself in setting before them a most 
miserable dinner, and our host did the same by two bottles of execrable wine 
The islanders ate and drank with the most perfect satisfaction. But the reck- 
oning’ Upon this head the host was quite at ease. The next morning his enor- 
mous charges were paid with the utmost indifference.—Thus far all was excel- 
lent: but Van Rysvoort, unused to such birds of Paradise, feared every mo. 
ment they might dep rt, aod continue their journey to Brussels. He very 
sagely concluded that the Englishmen did not cross the sea to see Ostend mere- 
ly, and to pay roundly for his bad cheer. 

‘he pair, however ‘showed no signs of departure: a diligence offered them 
every opportunity. The Englishmen remained quietly; all intercourse with 
the townspeople they avoided—the sights they 
all about. Every day they walked into the country, and ate and drank, smok- 
ed, slept. and read the papers, and lived as quietly and peaceably as ange!s — 
No letters came to them-—they sent none off; the world was dead to thei, and 


Oste . 
tion in Ostend As a matter of form, three knocks at the door summoned to a surrender. O{ 


no use—no reply. Then, asa matter of course, followed the forcing the en- 
trance. The happy long-wished-for moment was now arrived. Lo! what 
came to sight? Nothing, literallynothing! 

The police functionaries and the innkeeper started back in amazement. Then 
followed a long-drawn breath from the head-over-head peeping band of curious 
friends and relatives pressing om the back ground. A gendarme drew his 
sword, an. valiantly rushed into the apartments. But there was nothing to 
encounter but two empty trunks and an open letter. With these trophies he 
hurried back. A new movement then took place. ‘The commissary read as fol- 
lows :-— 

‘My dear Ven Rysvoort--Convinced that you ereas well versed in the 
chronicles of yourtown as you are in your ledger, of whose exactitude you have 
left us nothing to doubt, it may be useless to tell you that Ostend, in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, was mixed up in the war then raging 
between Spain and Hoiland. Your town was, from the year 1601 to 1604, ex- 


troubled themselves not at 





| 


| 


posed to those vicissitudes that all so situated are liable to, until the Dutch 
garrison was forced to yield tothe Sp-nish general Spinola’) Amongst the 
defenders who fought Lke heroes under the colours of the United Provinces, 
were many Englishmen, sons of the first families of our country. In this band 
was one of our ancestors, who was treasurer of the expedition. Before the 
town capitulated, he with great caution hid from the capture of the Spaa- 
iards the treasure-bor. 

Soon after, he returned to England and died, but not before he had given to 
bis family some intelligence of the concealed treasures. This good fortune 
has devolved upon us: your house and garden were pointed out as the spot. 
Ovce upon our track, we lost no time in installing ourselves in your inn, and 
soon found reason to be satisfied with our operations. We have succeeded, 
without giving rise to any suspicions, in obtaining the possession of the treas- 
ures so loug and deeply buried in oblivion, and in appropriaticg them to our 
selves, their right destination. How we operated, need now no longer bea 
secret; but, Herr Van Rysvoort, we must premise our disclosure by declar- 
ing, upon our honour as gentlemen, that we have fairly let you into one half of 
the treasures. So long as Ostend exists, no innkeeper will have again such 
profitable guests. You have robbed us through thick and thin, as though we 
had fallen into the hands of a banditt—You have not only doubly, but hup- 
dredfold chicaned us. We were determined to shut our evesto your proceed- 


hey were dead tothe world. 

Every third morning they regularly paid their bill; took nothing off, although 
the landlord daily charged a threefold price for everything. Van Rysvoort 
so well; but thesesclfsame Englishmen took up all his atten- 
tion, He puzzled his brain over and over again, and at last took his wife into 
his counsels ; but as they could not even conjointly sulve the mystery, they 
consulted with friends and neighbours upon what these Englishmen could pos- 
sibly be doing at Ostend. 

‘ They are spi s,’ said one, 
said others. 

At last the town clerk, who had 
matter 

‘Do not trouble your heads: I'll tell you what these two Englishmen are— 
they are nothing more nor less than mad Englishmen. Do you know what that 
means! Listen, and I'll tell you. | knew in London a man who,in his old age, 
took to leading such a beggarly life, that for fifteen years he lived as the most 
wretched of paupers. From his fellow-beggars he received every sort of an- 
novance ; his mode of life Lrought on him cudgellings and imprisonments ; but 
he still persisted. Atlast one morning he was found in a lane frozen dead ! 
And listen, he left a will—valid, and drawn up bya notary—in which he dispo- 


‘ Birds of flight, whoare escaping punishment,’ 


been some years in England, settled the 




































































that absolutely require such a conductor as the pen to bring them sately and 
brightly into play! Then, who are those who do not like leter-writting ! The 
friendless, the lazy, and the dull. 
o . . . 
This is all that remains of the torn-up diary; fragmental memoranda otf 
the mind of a solitaire, but not a misanthrope 
The next morning, the 13th, [ got into a furious passion, as Petrus (instead 
of answering my usual question about the weather) shook his shock-head, 
when he came into my room, with a face as wobegone as that of the celebrat- 
ed scarecrow who drew Priaim’s curtains. I swore vociferously that 1 would 
stand it no longer, that flesh and blood could not bear it, thatthe world was going 
wrong,—going backwardé,—turned topsy-turvy,—inside out,—and I know not 
what beside. 1 seized an old fowling-piece, double-barrelled, flint-lock, and 
‘with a venerable coat of rust on all its parts, I nevertheless loaded it, and 


sed of more than 1L,.50,000 toa village he had never seen nor known. Confess 
that that was amad Englishman. Such are those now lodging in the Scheldt.’ 
So spoke this clever man.—But Van Pysvoort answered, *‘ Mad or not, they 
are good customers; they live and pay well; never complain; and if I only 
for five years could keep such guests, | should become a madman.’ 

A week after this consultation, and three after their arrival, the Englishmen 
called their host, and thus addressed him:—‘Herr Van Rysvoort, your hotel 
pleases us very much, and if our proposition pleases you, we may continue 
our acquaintance with each other.’ 

* My lord,’ answered the delighted host, with a low obeisance, ‘T am quite 
it your disposal ; say your wishes, and they shall become mine ; for I know what 
Towe to such distinguished guests.’ 


. >. . 


hav ' * My good friend,’ said the little fat man, ‘ your hotel is by no means sv large 
sallied forth into the snow. Scarcely had I put my foot outside the bouse,] as it ought to be ; you know you have but three apartments in which a een 
when up got a hare, but so awkwardly among some tir-trees andtangled shirubs tleman can be accommodated, and these look upon the street. The rattle of 
by the side of the lake, that it was impossible to fire at her; fortunately for MY | carts and carriages makes noise withoutend We love quiet. We are here 


conscience, perhaps. ‘T'wenty yards farther, a gallant mallard rose from the 
sedge, where a little rivulet resisted the fros:, and clapping his wings in deti 

ance, wheeled off towards the village. I missed fire at him with the right 

hand barrel, and then banged after him with the other, at a hundred yards dis 
tance at least. He gracetully acknowledged the salute, by a redoubled flapping 
of his wings, and what sounded very like a hoarse langh. | then marched 
back into the house, in a somewhat discomfited and dissatistied mood : for 

swore those illegalized and most unreasonable attempts at sporting, and bade 
adieu to powder and shot, flint or copper caps, until the month of Angust at 
earliest. I saw a weazel in the flower-garden, and in conjunction with Ber- 
nardin, set a trap for him; and entering into the chateau, resumed my desu! 
tory studies, with a kind of listless desperation 

A day or two later, Petrus rushed into my room without any ceremony, 
and exclaimed with wnwonted vivacity,—‘ The <un, the sun, thesun! I 
bounded into the middle of the floor at the joyous word, just as Columbus 
bounced out of his hammock on hearing the longed-for ery of “land ahead !’ 
and [ could almost, like the fire-worshippers, have fallen down in adoration of 
the nearly forgotten tuminary. 

This was a joyous day. [ dressed sprucely, went out, visited the shaggy 
ponies, which I had had brought into the stable; talked to the watch-dogs, fed 
the peacock, sowed seeds in the dower-gamlen, poked about the wood, looked 
at the swan and the ducks cutting their way through the fast-dissolving ice 
and particalarly admired the latter, as they dived fur the potatoes which | 
flungfinto the water to seduce them into that exhilarating pastime 

The blessed voice ot the lark was now heard, even as he pierced bis upward 
way through a snow-shower which fell about noon, the sunbeams playing al! 
the while on the feathery tragments as they dropped silently and softly in the 
lake. The swallows have returmed again, but the lilac buds are all brown 
and shrivelled, and the spring is evidently thrown back for three or four 
weeks, 

This was a delighttul but deceitful day. The next was one of tremendous 
tempest, rain, and hail,—a second edition of the equinox seemed to be on the 
eve of publication; and for the remaining fortnight, this frightful weather 
continued with scarcely a day’s intermission. But whenever a day oid ap 
poar,—and there were two or three such,—which mizht for this dreary season 
be called a fine one, I looked on it as a wolf in sheep's clothing, and I never | 
condescended to give it the slightest welcome, or suffered myself to be turned | 
aside from my inveterate abhorrence of this odious month. or my intention 
thus to denounce it to the latest posterity. ] 

Yest rdty morning, | heard for the first time this year, the cuckoo in some 
mysterious Vie nage. And last night I was startled by the thrilling melody 


every instant disturbed. Our heaith must sink ander it. In short, the noise 
unbearable.’ 

‘| am very sorry to hearit, my lord ; whatean Ido! You are quite right. 
It is true, the tratlic is without end, but | cannot shut up the street.’ 

‘Certainly not ; but the thing is not so difficult after all.’ ‘ What does my 
lord mean!’ 

‘ The cost cannot be important, and we will willingly bear the half.’ 

* Pray, continue, my lord,’ cried out the landlord with a frankness and warmth 
most unusual to him. 

* You have, behind your house, a small garden, in which nothing grows ; 
the old wall is also in ruins.—Could you not build there a small house, with 
three comfortable rooms, and there we shall find a quiet lodging? If you freely 
give into our plan, as we have said, we will pay the half. When we leave, the 
house will belong to you ; but should this not please you, we must go, although 
we would willingly remain.’ 

Van Rysvoort seized eagerly upon the proposal, finding his own advantage 
in every view ; he kept his customers, and enlarged his house at their expense 

The same evening the heacst Van Rysvoort consulted with a builder, who, 
at one and the same time, was his gossip and godfather. The builder 
briskly to work next morning ; for the Englishmen would admit of no delay, 
and as they marked out the ground, all was quickly in progress 

From morning till night Mr. Richard Mowbray and Mr. William Feather- 
ington never left the workmen.—Van Rysvoort took great interest in what | 
was going on, but said nothing. It is true he was not quite contented thatthe 
haste with which the Englishmen hurried on the building gave no great guaran- 
tee for its durability. He would have been better pleased, perhaps, had the 
building not been raised quite so much in the corner by the old wall, and that it 
had been carried up a story or so higher; but his guests were inexorable, and | 
would only allow of one floor. In fourteen days the gardennouse was comple- 
ted, as if by The Englishmen were so delighted, that they took im- 
mediate possession. ‘ 

Van Rysvoort and his wife were now convinced that none but mad English- 
men would leave a good dry house for a new and wet one. However,that was the 
business of his guests, and being to all appearance a freak, they resolved that it 
paid for. The entire building, according to the acc the 
artificers employed upon it,cost 2374 florins—a sum which the innkeeper consi 1- 
ered so unreasonably low, that he increased it to 4748 florins—for his own 
benefit. Monstrous as was the bill presented to them, the Englishmen paid it, 
the avaricious host consoling his conscience with the reflection, that it was all 
le enough for accommodating such crazy lunatics within his premi 
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ings. As we promised, you have profited. In the furthest room you wil 
find a portion of the floor broken up : you will also finda hole ten feet deep, 
at the bottom of which lies an iron chest. We took our time -emoving the old 
ducats of Charles V. Thechest we bequeath to you, with the recommenéa- 
tion that you fill up the chasu: again at your convenience. 

Perhaps you wish to know how the mad Englishmen” are really named. 
We are very sorry in this respect to be unwilling to oblige you. The dis- 
covery would be of no ese, as we firmly intend never to set foot again in 
your memorable town, or.n your inn 

Do not trouble yourself with any reflections upon our conduct. The fi- 
nance minister of Queen Eliza seth can alone cai! as to account; and he, good 
man, has already given up his claims full two hundred years ago; so, upon this 
score, we lightly trouble ourselves. 

For the future, in langhing over the very qnestionable condnct yon hare 
shown us, we shali always bear witness tothe high esteem with which we are 
impressed as to yourcharacter ae a man and aninnkeeper. In the hope of never 
seeing yon again, with our hearty /arewell, we give you leave to call us, and 
to speak of us, as the Map Enctisumen. 

Van Rysvoort rolled his eyes and bit his lips ; but to what purpose! te 
first transport of rage having passed away, the innkeeper ended the matter by 
an observation which did honour to his perception,’ That these Englishmen, 
after all, were not so mad as they seemed to be.’ 


—— EES 
FANNY ELSSLER IN LONDON, AT NEW YORK, 
AND AT THE HAVANNAH. 
Contiinued from page 166. 
New York, May 164. 

I am satisfied, nay, far more, rejoiced to my inmost heart, by the most 02 
expected manifestation of popular feeling in my favour, but I will relate © 
vou the history of the night. I was nervous beyond any thing I ever exper!’ 
enced betore ; this was natural, and | have par explained italready. | ~ 
my bestto suppress my emotions, for 1 felt the necessity of calm but eaine 
efiort. My hotel faces the theatre, and before I went to repose, as is my 0? 
stant habit on a dancing night, I caught, unhappily, a glimpse of the im 


| mense concourse that had already assembled in the street some hours be- 


There was much excitement among them, and | 


fore the doors were to open. r 
j ep- 


understood the manager Was very apprehensive that some disoraer woul 
He was hardly less alarmed than I was,and heartily wished it was’ all 
over.” and so didI too. On guing to the theatre I bad urgent need ol the 
cood-natured encouragement g.ven me, for | had well-nigh lost command o 
myself. I dressed for the Cracovienne, and listened in the -ilence of my r°™ 
to the confused sound of murmurs that reached my ear, and indicated the pr 
ence of that excited throng, crowded, as | was told, to the very roof, W ase 
judgments [ wasabout to challenge. I trembled in every limb with appre- 
hensions [ could not control; | had bardly strength to walk upon the stage 
The cur-ain rose, and breathless silence prevailed; the music struck up a 

the moment came, and lappeared. The scene that ensued beggars ¢e* rip- 
tion. The rhole house rose, and such a shout ascended, as stunned my sensts 
and made me involuntarily recoil. Men waved their hats, and women th 
handkerchiets, andall was inexplicable dumb show for several mortal = 
ments. I stood confounded, and tears streaming down my face. Order * 
length restored. the dance began. How I went through it I know not; J was 
scarcely conscious of what | wasdoing. I telt only one dreadful sense 
of a great weight being attached to my limbs; or as if palsy had str = 
them. Bui I must have danced as I hope never to danceagain. I was ° 
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4 red to the echo, and in a few moments recommenced amid the most cheer- 
ing applause. A vaudeville succeeded, and | retired to 
bailet. 1 wasnot curious to know the feeling of the house, for | feared 
must be unfavourable. I began to warm to my work, and my ambitio 
awoke. I resolved to make some desperate efforts before | yielded the 
struggle. 1 sooa learned that sach a state of feeling prevailed as had been 
calculated on. Great confusion of opinion and’ impression, perhaps some 
disappointment, but just that blank state of mind that | might hope the most 
irom. This roused my soul to action and I longed to be at them. As | 
dashed in for the ballet, the sensation was hardly less strong than at the first ; 
my appearance in feminine and coguettish attire seemed more in harmony 
with their expectations, and they evidently liked my looks. A loud murmur 
of surprise and intense satistaction rose on every side, and gave me a stirring 
impetus. It is not for me to say what I did, or how I did it, but never was 
I carried so resistlessly along on a buoyant tide of feeling that bore me quite 
away. I danced without effort, and even Katty applauded some of my feats. 
The most deafening exclamations of delight broke at rapid intervals trom all 
parts of the house, till they lashed themselves into a perfect tempest of ad- 
miration. Never betore did I behold so vast an assembly so completely un- 
der the sway of om dominant feeling and so entirely abandoned to its in- 
spiration. The curtain fell amid a roar that sounded like the fall of mighty 
waters, and that quickly brooght me before them. Their applause was per- 
fectly framic ; cheers and bravoes saluted me, and wreaths feil like rain upon 
me. You cannot suppose that I stood anmoved amid such sights and scenes. 
My heart beat idi [thought it would leap fiuu its socket, and my eyes overran 
in gratefultestimony of their jervent goodness. | essayed to speak, and siam- 
me-ed forth a few simple words of thanks and witndrew. The ordeal is past, 
doubt no more afirights me, and whkata prospect dawns upon me! Heaven 
grant that the end may prove worthy the auspicious beginning | have just 
so feebly recorded. Adieu. ; 
Hoerana, February, VA1. 

Dear Sister,—An opportunity presenting by Don ——’s going to Paris, I 
write toyou what you never have learned through other channels, of my com- 
plete success here, that goes on still increasing. The people seem jealons of 
the eat | acquired in the United States, and are anxious that good report 
should be made at Paris of the corlial reception they have given to a truant 
dans-us:. Vhave fearfal misgivings, at times, that I have lastingly forfeited 
Parisian favour. 1 stand in greater need, then, of all the consolation my 
wonderful career ought to afford me. Notwithstanding your deep disap- 
pointment at my non-return to Europe, yet Tam persuaded you are gratified 
at the continued good fortune that follows me, emptying its veriest treasures 
in my lap with prodigal hands. 1am delighted that | have come hither, not 
for the extension of my revommee merely, but rather for the charm I find 
in everything that surrounds me. The sky, the clime, its luscious plants, 
—the people, their generosity, their hospitality,—and scenes and sights 
that are so novel and pleasiog,—all combine to make my residence here 
indescribably pleasant, and will farnish my memors with some of the mest 
brilliant retrospections. You would have been greatly amused last night 
had you accompanied me to the opera. It was for the henefit of Mdille. 
Obee, a very charming person, greatly esteemed here; and popularity is 
here, above all other places, profitable to an artiste. It is the singular 
custom for the benfivere to sit at the public entrance behind a table, sup 
porting some silver dishes, ioto which are thrown by the cumers-in such 
sums as their generosity prompts them to give. The soandof this is very 
offensive to us, totally habituated to another method; and this publ -dis- 
play of one’s self on such an oceasion, and for such a purpose, seems 
quite intolerable. | think I could never support the rude gaze of the crowd 
and would shrink from such an ordeal, but how the sightof the thing alters 
preconceived opinions! Mdlle. Obee sat there, smiling and bowing to her 
friends as they entered, without recording the gold they deposited, and 
chatting easily with others, apparently unconscious of any awkwardness 
or oddity tn her position, and it appears far lessso tomenow. The truth 
is, public attention is more pointedly directed towards those who are ex 
pected to display their generosity; to these Iam sure the expose must be 
the most trying, fora hum or murmur of approbation or disappointment 
usually follows any mark of liberality or niggardliness. 1 believe this usage 
is familiarto Havana, I never heard of it elsewhere. 

There are other features that are equally distinctive. Visits are paid to 
all your distinguished acquaintances, who are especially invited to the fes- 
tival ; boxes are retained tor them, unless they signify their inability to come ; 
tickets are sent, also, to all the influeniial persons, who retain or return them 
with excuses; but no charge whatever is made on these occasions. ‘There is 
a suspension of prices, and all is left to the discretion of the comer; tickets, at 
the usual prices, are sold for those parts of the theatre where :he promiscuous 

art of the audience go, the upper galleries, but for neither the /wnelter, or 
poxes; and the eye is, therefore, rarely offended by the sight of vulgar si/icr 
Pieces of gold of various amounts display the quality an! munificence of the 
artisie’s aristocratic patrons. 

The currency is quite a treat here, afler the dirty and doub‘ful paper money 
of the ‘ States.’ It is all in solid coin of gold and silver, of various sizes and 
values, fractionizing from the ‘ onsa,’ or doubioon, (a beautiful coin of very 
pure gold,) into halves, quarters, and eighths, also in gold, and easily distin- 
guished. The coin of silver most in ase is called ‘ paseta,’ and is about the 
value of a france. | am glad tc say I have had opportunities of becoming quite 
familiar with this useful material, as Don Maite presents himsell, per agree- 
ment, every morning succeeding the periormance, with the said 1000 dollars 
that were agreed on. ‘The benefits in Havanah of the more distinguished ar- 
listes are profitable, yielding an average of 2500 to 3000 dollars, with very 
smail deduction fur expenses. There is another source that enhances the 
amcunt,and more agreeable to a fine artiste than the pecuniary demonstra- 
tions,—the ‘ presents’ that itis usual to make in private as tokens of friendly 
esteem. ‘These depend, for their value and number, altogether on the popu- 
larity of the artiste; so there is a constant stimulus to good behaviour and 
amiable deportment, that exercises a favourable influence on the conduct and 
manners of the artistes at the Havanalh. Mdlle Obee was very wel! sustained 
by her numerous friends ; and, besides a golden harvest at the door, she reap 
ed whole fields of flowers and complimentary verses on the stage. It appears 
there is a deal of poetic fire among these glowing sons of the tropics; if such 
heat did not hatch poets, one might despair of the brood in more angenial 
climes. 

I have great reason to be flattered at the high-flown effusions of torrid poesy, 
of which | am the favoured subject, in the papers here; poetic garlands, ot 
bright and varied hue, are daily woven for me. They wreathe my heart trom 
the gracetul gardens of their fancy, while they heap on my head the choicest 





gatherings of their rich and variegated soil. Iam hardly well enough ac- 


quainted with their pompous bat ardent language, to judge of the merit of the 
former; but my deep and | ng Jove of the Jatter fills me with delight as I con- 
template their endless varieties and their exquisite beauty. Oh! bow I adore 
flowers! My eyes surieil on tiem, and thear delicious odours intoxicate my 
other senses. My fancy is enslaved by their very purity, and musings the 
most agreeable, reveriesthe most exhilarating, take possession of me in regard- 





atd silver-embossed harness of the rich noble’s ‘ turn-ont,’ to the more unpre- 
ténding one of the homely cit. It is amusing to see the passion a Havaneco 
has for a volante; it seems with him the first necessary of life,—his cade ww- 
cum, his food and drink, making his life luxurious, his ambition content. 
ed. ‘There is more in this than the mere usage, or as determining his clfim 
to respectable competence ; in truth, the climate requires this indispensable 
agremen. 

You smile incredulously at my complaint of heat, when one should be shiv. 
ering by rigtts with cold. Here am I—yes, it is February —languishing un- 
der the sutxtuing warmth of a temperature at 80 degrees Fahrenheit ; summer 
insects buzzing in my ears, and choicest fruits staking my parched mouth 
This is certainly a droll revolution of seasons that fills me with daily woodet ; 
[ thought all such magic was confined to the opera house. LT uved to be puz- 
zied in Paris when told that the Americans were five hours behind us in time, 
and that we were snugly in bed whilst they had the evening betore them. 1 
tancied that these Americans were a clever people, and that they even got 
more out of Time than the old ones of Europe could contrive. Ll have never 
doubted that this was so, having had it on good authority, but T shall never 
quite believe it till I can prove it for myself, and there is hte chance of that 
before somebody—it will be, 1 am sure, a Yankee—invents a plan of being in 
two places atone moment, But there is no deception in this charming im- 
provement of getting up a magnificent summer in mid-winter. Just look at 
those ladies in their open volante in full dress, as is the custom of an after 
noon on the Paseo. Low dresses, short sleeves, no bonnets, a graceful man- 
Ulia supplies ats piace, faus in their hands, roses in their hair, fire in the! 
eyes, mischief in their glances, smiling soft recognitions to friends and ac- 


| quaintances. How could such things ve if their foes were cold, and a sharp 


wind was making havoc with their noses? [ tell you the air is balmy, the sky 
serene as a good woman’s conscience, and the warmth languidly oppressive, 
and it isthe 10h day of February, 1811. Now put away your incredulity, 
Therese, and believe that all is not profit in Kavanah, and that one must tra 
vel not merely to dance and get glory, but to see and teel that which can’t be 
seen or felt elsewhere. 

On the mid-way between the vehicles are groups of horsemen, who ride 
badly enough, enlivened by officers in mililary attire, giviag relief and ani- 
mation to the rest. ‘The horses, forthe most part, are sorry jades. Mules 
are in great requisition for the rolanies, and are little adapted for the work 
The native horse is small, but strong and flat, with enormous chests and flow- 
ing tails. Such is the ‘full dress’ of a fashionable horse m these parts, 
They are pretty-headed and bright-eyed, and would look well in Jithograph 
If you have grown tired of the up and down driving of the Paseo, we Il fol 
low the crowd to the Tacon Garden, some very prettily laid-out grounds en- 
closing the summer residence of the captain governor, a couple of miles trom 
town. My first visit was rather amusing We had descended from the 
rolante tora wall’ ; a beautiful moonlight night, we saantered down an e/lee, 
that looked too inviting to resist; we pursned it till we found ourselves in a 
sweet garden, where we wandered wondering and delighted. At every tarn 
a new and agreeable surprise; a jet dear; a gurgling watertall, with its moss 
and grottoes; we ascended terraces, sat down in arbours, wound through 
thick-leaved groves, and whilst astonished at our presump'tovs intiusion, we 
wondered if it had an owner, as we saw no house, heard no keepers or ser- 
vants, northe barking of some vigilant dog: ail was silent and enchantingly 
lovely on the bright moonlight. After wandering around and about till we 
were tired, I sat down hall awed by the mysterious quiet that pervaded every 
thing. I had no idea where we were, whether on public or private property 
at what distance from the city, and now we had even lost the way out to our 
volantes. Perhaps, thinks I, we have been decoyed into fairy domain; and 
whert the leaves fluttered in the evening breeze, 1 looked rounifor some little 
elf to summon me beiore her queen. I thougtt of the magical gardens in 
the Arabion Nights, aud all the droll things and queer tricks practised on the 
fairy adventurers into those unknown precincts, and I really began to feel 
quiie uneasy; such is the effect of imagination. I started to find my way 
out, and had not gone twenty pares before a sudden turn brought us upon a 
gay group of ladies and gentlemen, whostared at us quite strangely. I passed 
on as they bowed, and got out at length, to find I had been making so tree 
with the captain-general’s gardens. The road that connects these grounds 
with the Paseo, is laid out with great pretension—tine trees, stone benches; 
but is fallen intu sad condition, and tor an odd reason; it was constructed by 
George Tacon, who seems to have taken Havanahup by the arm and jumped 
into another century. He has conferred inestimable benefits on the place, 
adorned it with noble edifices; embellished it with gardens, squares, and 
fountains; gave security to its streets by clearing them of robbers and as 
sassins: and promoted its health, comfort, and convenience in a thousand 
ways; and, sad to say, as is too often the case with benefactors, public and 
private, hated for his pains. I mean not to reflect on the want of generosity 
of native character that prevents them acknowledging these great benefits; 
but it seems ‘Tacon was disliked for his high-handed energy that impetled 
him so far as to make him undertake and accomplish whatever seemed use 
ful or good untohm. Query, would he have done any good had he acted 
differently ? How often a true friend is forced to oblige us against our will ; 
but noble natures acknowledge the service gratefully, and 1 am persuaded the 
Havanecos will yet erecta marble monument to ‘Tacon, whe has laid them 
under such deep obligations. 

But here we are back on the Paseo again, and though nine at night, we 
find the scene still gay; the walks animated by groups in merry chat, the 
cigars of the men oatshining the sparkling eyes of the fair dames, the inces- 
sant rattle of whose coquettish tans gives uotice, likethe generousfrattle-snake 
of the States, of the danger of approaching within the pale of their fascina- 
tion. Really it is pleasant thus on a solt, bright night in Jane—no, February 
—to loll in a vv/ante and be slowly entrainee up and down this delighitul pro- 
menade amidst lights, and music, and waterfalls, and lively throngs; but the 
drive home again isa great treat. ‘The houses here are droll, fantastic things, 
certainly ; of all colours, fashions, and sizes; but most of them seem con- 
structed to gratify the curiosity of strangers, tor what with immense windows 
without sashes or glass, and wider doors, it must be an immense effort of 
good breeding that prevents you seeirg what the family are about within. It 
is the fashion. I observe, to arrange six or eight chairs in the middle of the 
room neat the window, facing each other, where all the company sit with 
great gravity talking with and gazing at cach other. Innumerable groups ol 
this kind one observes on passing. Ln other housesthe family will be grouped 
round a table; elsewhere dancing; often discoursing through iron-bars, tat 
protect the windows from I don't know what, with acquaintances standing in 
the street. This is the case usually between the young unmarried, who are 
kept apartin this bar-bar-ous way as under better moral restraint. Another 
oddity is the door-way, or porte, between which isalmost invariably the coach- 
house, for here stands the treasure, the idol of the house, the rolante. And 


| when these great doors open into the principal room of the house the rolant 


ing these emblems of innocence, these emanations of earth’s poetry. I like to | 


see a woman fond of flowers, she must have redeeming qualities about her 
while she can tend and foster them,—at least, [ must have some theory to de- 
fend my avowed love of them, and, certes, I have hada lavish share of them. 
Would that | had numbered the splendid wreaths alone that have been show- 
ered upon me so profusely, the figures would surprise. 1 have cautiously put 
aside such of them as are associatea with particular occasions, or affecting 
events, and I guard them with jealous care. Now and then | take them out, 
and gaze on their withered leaves and faded ribands, till my eyes fill at the re 
collection of the enthusiasm that prompted these gentle gifts. How much | 
value them, how kindly | shall ever treasure them ! 

| wish, my dear Therese, that you were here to get with me into one of 
these grotesque, yet comfortable swinging rolantes, and to take a drive on one 
of the most charming promenades I have anywhere seen, hardly excepting 
the magnificent ramparts of Vienna. But this is a totally different thing. Ima- 
gine yourself just without the city walls, moving gently along on the afore- 
said volante over a smooth road of upwards of a mile in length, planted on 
either side with double rows of young but thriving trees, adorned with grace- 
ful fountains in marble, whose trickling waters fall gratefully on the ears. At 
one end of the road we are just turning, you see a very noble edifice ; you 
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has the best corner in it. ‘There it is with its head up and shafts down, with 


1 


| a quict, eee po ent look, as thoagh conscious of ils value, with the family 


group around, under levee, and lawfully protected from soil or touch, The 
stable usually is in the court-yard of the house, one side of which is furnished 
with a manger and sometimes a covering, for in this delightful clime the 
latter is not indispensable. ‘This is thus a very close neighbourhood, and a 
disagreeable one on many accounts, between the inmates of the house and 
the stable. But the natives care nothing for this; the horse, or mule,is as 
necessary as the rolante, and both are equally favoured. lam speaking now 
only of the smaller domiciles of homely cots. There are in Havanah many 
mansions of an extent and splendour that would arrest your notice in the firet 
capitals of Ecrope ; the house of the Marquis d’Alecos, of Don Montalos, 


| Counts de Penalvee and de la Recencon, &c. are as striking for their gardens 


as admirable fortheir style. Bat of this anothertime. You must be tired, 
Therese, after your ‘drive on the Paseo,’ that you must fancy you havetaken 
with me, and I will spare you my chatter till another day. 

I went on Tuesday to see the Spanish company pertorm, as they do Uiree 
times a-week, at the Salon Theatre. here are some good artistes among 
them, imported by the indefatigable Don Marte from the mother country. In 
his managerial lists you fi d artistes of as different qualities and varieties as 
you do acquaintances in his real ones. Which he makes most of, the ovject 
of all his enterprises, I don’t know; but which he is most in harmony with, 
Ido know. The play was interesting, and warmer in its action than I ex- 
pected a Spanish drama to be ; they are mostly cold and stiff and too Castilian 


mistake it for a nobleman’s palace. Imposing as is its exterior, it is devoted | in their gravity ; but this called forth the passions of the artistes, gave scope 


to darkness anderime within: it is the ‘acon Prison. In ascending you ob- 


to the expression of feeling, and was efiective,dramatic, and exciting. One 


serve that this part of the road is but newly-opened, and as yet incomplete. A | real incident of a distressing kind called forth the painful sympathies of the 


fountain is erecting here, the grounds adjoining being laid out tor ornamental 


purposes, and there some pretty houses are in the process of erection. On | 


reaching the middle part of the promenade we find ourselves opposite the 
main entrance to the town, with a very striking building of great dimensions 
rearing its colonnade on the right. I look upon that, you see, with a familiar 
glance of recognition—that is the Tacon Theatre. We pass on and find our- 
selves in the most beautiful portion of the Paseo. It is the favourite resort 
evidently, of the crowd. {[t is six o'clock, and the witching hour, now that 
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audience. An actress of superior merit, the heroine of the piece, whose act- 
ing had greatly engaged, had the misfortune, in the energy of her movements, 
to overvalance, and she fell with great violence on the stage. She was in- 


| stantly picked up, and removed. It was soon announced that she had broken 


her arm intwo places, and was unable, of course,to appear again. This 
damped the audience for awhile; there was a long interval. | was much 
shocked, and disposed to goaway. ‘The farce, however, followed, and I saw 
evident symptoms that it was greatly relished. The Havanecos seem to en- 


the scorching sun ot noon-day has passed on his fiery course, casting back the | joy a farce with hearty good-humour, a real joyous sympathy with its fun 
mild radiance of his declining rays, sottening the beauty of earth, and shed- | that sustains my notions of their deep good nature; every droll incident and 


ding a glory upun the southern skies that it is delight to look upon. 


At this | diverting turn brought out shouts of merriment; whilst constant laughter re- 


lovely hour behold every city-gate pouring forth its daily frequenters of the | compensed every witty expression and playful mistake. ‘There was one very 


Paseo; the walks are crowded by gay pedestrians in sociable converse ; while 
the stone benches, liberally provided for the loungers, are occupied by others 
who calmly gaze on the panorama before them, luxuriating in the passionate 
enjoyment of their agarites. 

On either side of the catriage-road is a string of volanies moving in oppo- 
Site directions, of all shapes, colours, and pretensions,—the elegantly-adorned 


old man, who was the marked favourite of the audience. He is said to have 
lost mach of that elastic humour and buoyant facetiousness that made him in 
yearsgone by so irresistible; he still preserved his mastery, however,—tor a 
single look convulsed tie house. 1 divined at once his charm, or, rather, felt 
the spell, and saw from whence it emanated ; it was in bis face—its laughter- 


moving power, whilst every muscle stood rigid, its penetrating humour, that 


ee ae | and 
often, without knowing a word he said, I as asthe rest. How 
mysterious is this gilt of true comic humour; ever 
seen possess il in all its genuine breadth and richness! 

I cannot close my letter without giving you what oer 
some account of my theatrical progress here, that you have doubt 
much of already. lam making great ard -apid advances in popular estima- 
tion here; and, accustomed as I have been lately to the most boisterous to- 
kens of admiration, there is still something pleasing and exciting in the fran- 
tic applause that bails me nightly from this new people. ‘Their complimen- 
tary homage has taken a very fanciful fight indeed, but to mea reety charm- 
ing one. As | finished a piroucte last night with singolar felicity, imagine 
my surprise to see lighting at my very feet two beautiful doves, bearing a 
svowy wreath, oulvying even their lustrous whiteness. | accepted the offer- 
ing from my winged messengers, but was so barbarous as to detain therm as a 
lawtul prize. | took them up, and carried them away to my dressing-room ; 
the house cared nothing forthe interruption ; «« confraare, Ltound my aehnow- 
ledgment of the compliment gave them infinite satisfeetion. Had 1 neglected 
it, they would have been greatly mortified. They like coquetting with an 
artiste, and itis agreeable enough to me to humourthem in such a way. It is 
amusing the interest taken in these playful manitestations of fegard; but they 
serve, I see, as stimulants to enthusiasm, that goes on in a steady, deep cur- 
rent, increasing, till Lam puzzled to know where it will end. Lam a.ways 
halt startled at such excessive excitement; I tremble lest in a giddy moment 
lshoukd do something to turn the tide, and when the sea is in sneh violent 
@ctaben «@ chabye ol Wild Ip Colla destraction | thay tne lates protes tme! 
Would you were here, Therese, to have a peep at the world so peculiarly 
our own from behind the scenes. What sights and sounds! you would tincy 
iis inhabitants all painted brown for a gipsy piece ; and, then, the strange, un- 
intelligible gabble they carry on. - 

Bui your sense and patience both would be sorely tried, as mine is, by the 
horrid, suflocating fumes of tobacco, Everybody smokes here,—man, woman, 
boy, and girl, almost down to the baby just escaped from the cradle; but still 
| was not prepared for the novel spectacle of the very ‘ sylphides' themseclves 
strutting about with huge, andisguised, veritable cigars in their mouths, puf- 
ting and smoking like so many yellow chimney-pots, that they resemble much 
both in symmetry and colour. Smoking | detest, as one of the most in«uffer- 
able and nauseous follies of the day, Strange that men should persist in this 
vilensive habit thatall women with pretensions to a nose at all civilized unite 
in condemping ; yet custom has inured men to this. But a woman's smoking 
was a barbansm | hardly supposed myself destined ever to see; and, cer- 
tainly, the first time I caine plump upon one of my whity-brown attendants, 
with her wreath on one side, her wings all awry, sucking, for dear life, at the 
end of a flaming cigar, my astonishment and the tobacco-smoke together quite 
took my breath away; that was an impression neither ime nor distance will 
either dim or remove, A fall-dressed sylphide siting on a painted bank of 
flowers, where I first spied ber, exhaling the smoke of a colossal cigar, and of 
a horse- killing strength, with all the nonchelenee of a veteran smoker, was an 
outrageous novelly that absorbed me quite; and whilst I stood gazing there, a 
call summoned the volcanic (rowpe to the stage, and each one deposited with 
jealous care her precious weed on bench and chair, with growling menaces 
neither to touch nor taste, and then they betook themselves to their mystic 
gaimbols, meant to charm the love-lorn ‘ Reuben’ to their ferry haunts, [t re- 
quires faith in one's art to preserve illusions amid such scenes. Rurely 
naside:s are strange things; and who can hear of such marvels, and believe 
them true, sens exaggeration, sees distortion? | must redeem, however, the 
lades of Havanah trom the charge of any proneness to this odious habit; it 
is confined to the women of the lower classes, The men of all degrees smoke, 
and simoke every where; in the houses, in the streets, in the theatres, in the 
cafes, in the counting-room; eating, drinking, and traly, | suspect, sleeping, 
they smoke—smoke—-smoke ! It is odd that strangers don't scent Havaneh far 
out at sea; the gentlemen, however, are addicted to a small paper cigar, called 
‘cigarito,’ containing a smal! quantity of pulverised tobacco, of the beet fla- 
vour, which is by no means Offensive. No true Havaneco ever moves a foot 
without his portable armory of eigaritos,—as indispensable to him as is bis 
quiver to the wild Indian. Tle may. get along comfortably without his coat, 
hat, or neckeloth; but without his cigarito he could neither walk, taik, nor 
even think. The first thing that follows a salutation of friends, meeting no 
matier where, is to pull out their parquets, light the sociable weed,—on other 
talk: it gives life to the Havaneco, be opens his heart and mouth at the same 
time, and fills up the gaps of conversation. A cigar ought to be the national 
emblem of Cuba; certainly, nothing is more completely identified with thei 
in my mind, and [ shall never recall a triend to memory who will not be en- 
veloped in a soft haze of tobacco simmoke 





THE BLUE FIACRE. 
OR, THE PARISIAN OTHELLO 
BY MRS, ROMER 


Everybody who has resided long enough in Paris to have mixed familiar. 
ly with its native society, knows that jealousy is not the besetling rin of 





french husbands, Whether it be attributable to a happy coniidence in the 
virtue ot their fairer halves, orto a gay, easy, philosophic savoir-verre, Which 
ex'ends to woman the indulgence that man always accords to himeeil; of to 
a Spartan fortitude, which enables them to smile while their entrails are be- 
ing devoured, to bear, without appearing to Le sensible of the infliction, those 
conjugal disasters which among nations less wlerant of the weaknesses of the 
weaker sex lead to results not less awtal than daggers, dungeons, and Doc 
tors’ Commons, — Messieurs les maris Francais, taken evllectively, are uni- 
versally allowed to be the least troublesome yokefellows ia the universe, Vet, 
although malicious pens and light tongues have spread lar and wide the ar- 
scriion, that conjugal fidelity and jealous husbands are equal ratities in Pa- 
risian society, | aim not altogether inclined to harp into the common censure. 
I dove known domestic hearths in that gay city, where the pure flame ol wed- 
ded love, although exposed to the light aus of flattery, and blown upon by 
the insidious breath of unlawful admiration, burned steadily on from first to 
last, without even for a moment flickering under the blasts that sought to ex- 
tinguish its holy ardour; and I have aleo known Parisian husbands suspi- 
cious as fair Mistress Pord’s mate, “that searched a hollow walnut tor Fis 
wife's leman,” and whose jealous susceptibiliiies were carried to such ab- 
surd extremes that they might have laid claimto being the eldest spawned 
of the green-eyed monster itself, Of course these restless, vigilant domes- 
tic tyrants, ever on the qui vive to ascertain that they are that which they 
loathe to think upon, draw upon themselves a ridicule which does not at- 
tach to the benign Benedicts who keep on the even tenour of their way twk- 
ing no heedof the “ fantastic tricks” which their lively ribs “ play before 
high heaven,” and in the face of the world (for jealousy, made evident, sent 
toujours la mauvaise Compagnic);, and, of course, it sometimes happens at Pa- 
ris, as elsewhere, thatthe most suspicious are those who, in fact, have the 
least cause forsuspicion; and, of course—bul, a truce to truisms and seflec- 
tions, and all the common-place twaddling morality into which one is so apt 
to plunge headlong when one has dipped one’s per into the ink with the 
charitable intention of showing up the weaknesses of one’s neightour, 
and the backsliding of one’s neighbour's wife. Lsat down with the intention 
of being piquant and not prosy; and I shail therefore discard all further di- 
gression, abd at once commence the recital of an occurrence which sug- 
gested the foregoing sentences, and which has of late excited much gossip 
inthe Leonine coteries of the Chausese d’Autin, 

Among the wealthy dwellers in the above-mentioned quartir, par exradiener, 
for the somites de la haute finance, is @ gentleman, whom I shall here desig- 
nate as Monsieur de Lombrageux, and who, possessing all the accesso- 
rics to happiness which are comprived in an honourable name and calling, 
an unincumbered income, an enviable position in society, troops of friends, 
youth, health, a charming young wife, is, nevertheless, the most miserable 
being in existence. Natore has bestowed upon bim the curse of a jeal- 
ous temper and a suspicious mind, and all the gifts which Fortune has 
showered into his lap are neutralized by the influence of 
this mental obliqnity. ‘The dread that forever haunts him of becoming 
a deceived husband is the single thorn whiel larking in his garden ot 
roses, renders him forgetful of their delicious ; it is the one dis- 
torted shadow, which, casting its dark ram acroms his sunny path 
of life, has converted the brightness thereof into His waking hours 
are embittered, his dreams are ansformed into visions by one ab- 
sorbing apprehension. The gaiety or the seriousness of his wile are equally 
subjects of distrust to him; his vanity would be eruelly mortified were the 
beanty and accomplishments of Madame de Lombrageux not to meet 
with their due appreciation in suciety, yet when the approbation they 
elicit becomes evident in the homage publicly offered to her, and 
which every married Frenchwoman is privileged to receive, his jaun- 
diced imagination causes him to behold in these natural tributes paid 
to her youthful attractions some deep-laid plot to undermine his hon- 
our and happiness. His existence is a perpetual struggle to conceal the 
sombre workings of his mind under a smiling exterior, but in vain,--tor the 
world, lynx-eyed and anpitying, soon discovered his infirmity, and held it op 
to ridicule. Had he grounds, or had he not, for being thus suspicious ? is 
a question that has been offen agitated in the circle of which Monsieur and 
Madame de Lombrageux form asegment. The Mrs. Candours of Madame’s 
society charitably surmise that ber hasband would not be thos distrustful 
without some existing cause; while the faithful friends and boon compan- 
ions of Monsieur, piqued that all their own efforts should have failed in 
persuading the young wife to justify his suspicions to their utmost extent, 





smile with the perfidious fatuity that would infer something more thay tects 











the ear. Be it as it may, Monsieur de x had gone on so long ! 
in a course of harassing conjectures upon the delicate subject of his wiyas, 
oyalty to her marriage-vows, without ever being able to atrive at any con- 
clusive evidence calculated to impeach her virtue, that, for want of aliment, | 


YY 


be found in Paris!—and such a head of hair—trise et parfume pire qu’'uen 


but be found nothing amongst his recoilections that exactly answered to the 


April | 


1 | St. Lazare, and leave her to return home alone, eh? You see that I #m well 
femme! ‘The exasperated husband ran over in nis mind the portraits of all informed of ail that passed on that occasion, and therefore your well-acied 
the young men, the lions par excellence, who had the eniree of his house ; | astonishment is quite superfluous.’ 


‘ Monsieur de Lombrageux,’ exclaianed the Baron, in a tone of the sternes; 


his suspicions were vearly at their last gasp, when, a few weeks ago @n | description given of this formidable criniere. No matier: it was a peculi-/ indignation, ‘you are carrying your mewrais pirisanterie tov tar, and | mus, 
arity that would materially assist him in the discovery he panted tor; so, | inform you that there are bounds to my patience, and that you have touched 


officious friend infused new vitality into thera, and put to flight all his nae- 


cent tranquillity by incidentally utering, apparently in the most careless | jumping into the blue facre, he announced to its driver his determination of | their utmost limits." 1 should be sorry 10 forget myself under my own root 


| retaiming it by the hour lor that day, and every succeeding day, until he should | any grossierete; and therefore, to prevent wie possibility of my doing +o, | 

jeaious husband s mind all the envenomed anguish produced by Jago’s re- | find out the object of his search; in lartherance of which he ordered the inan guest thac you will put an 
| to drive him, au pas, through the most fashionable quarters of the town, and \ at once.’ 

to keep a sharp look-out lor the bearded Dua Juan, and point biim out to him | 


manner, and @ propos de bolts, an observation that carried with it to the 


marks. 

* Where were you and Madame de Lombrageux driving so fast yester- 
day in a hackney-coach? I took off ty hat wo you both, but could obtain 
no salutation from either inretorn, Ltrast that no accident has happened 
to your charming English carriage to oblige you two have recourse to such @ 
substitate |’ 

Lombrageux assured his friend that his eyes must have deceived him, for 
that he himseli bad been absent from Paris tae whole of the preceding day, 
hanting with the Princes at Mendon, and that, as nothing haa happened to 
either his carriage or his hors®s w render them unfit for use, it was quite 
improbable that Madame de Lombrageux should have gone out in a hack- 
ney-coach ; he must have mistaken some other person for her. Bul, while 
protesting against the likelihood of such an occurrence, the suspicious man’s 
mini misgave him as he remembered that the whole day had been passed by | 
him from home ; and something like athrill of herror followed the recollec- 
tion that his wite had negatived the oifer he had made her of taking her with 
him to the readezrous vc chasse, upon the plea of going to pass the morning 
withan invalid aunt. 

‘As far as regards Madame, my eyes most certainly did not deceive me,’ 
returned his inturmant; ‘it would be dificult to find in Paris another woman 
sufficiently bandsome and distinguished looking io be mistaken for her; be- 
sides, Lhad a full view of Madaine de Lombrageux's tace, although | could 
not eatch her eye; for, as | passed by the coach, she leaned forward to pull 
down the blind, and in doing sol saw that a gentleman was seated beside her, 
whom I of course concluded to be yourself; but as you were hunting at Men- 
don, it is evident that it could not have been you.’ 

* Au fait, it is evident that it could not have been me,’ repeated the husband 
mechanically, but in an agony of apprehension, that caused the perspiration 
to burst out from every pore; then suddenly recollecting that even should his 
worst fears have been realized, and that bis wile had taken advantage of his 
ab ence to carry on some clandestine affair de crus, the misfortune could only 
be aggravated by letting the world into the secret, he put a violent effort upon 
his jeelings, and resumed in a calmer tone, ‘ Mais /'y pense, it was very likely 
to have been my wife whom you saw, after all. Clemence is very charitable ; 
she has a number of poor sick pensioners, whom she sometimes visits with 
her physician, and you can understand that on these occasions, when she 
wishes to du good without display, she avoids the er/ut of going in her own car- 
riage. 

* C'est juste, replied his friend; ‘ there is no conveyance so well adapted for 
a secret expedition as a hackney-coach; it eflectually baffles all espwvnage ot 
servants; you walk out of your house to a distant coach-stand, step into a 
carriage, and are driven to your rendezvous—destination, | mean,’ be contin- 
ued, observing the start of agony which the former word had occasioned to the 
unturtanate Lombrageux. ‘There you dismiss your conveyance; take an- 
other one to retarn; alight ata pradent distance from your own residence ; 
retarn thither on foot, and so alltrace of your whereabouts is eilectually cut 
off, and your incognito completely preserved.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ remarked the husband with a ghastly smile, meant to be playful, 
but sadly deficient in its aim, ‘unless some quick-sighted friend like yoursell 
should happen to cross une's path, and remember the colour and the number 
of one's fiacre—hem 1 

‘Now I think of 1,’ returned the other, ‘ the circumstance of seeing Madame 
de Lombrageux en fiacre struck me as being so unusual that my atiention wes 
attracted to the colour and number of her equipage—it was a blue coach, with 
red blinds, No. 102.’ ; 

‘And, in what part of the town did you meet it?’ 

‘ Going towards the Batignolles, 

* C'estccla meme! My wile has two indigent families in that neighbourhood, 
to whom she is constantly carrying money and clothing; she is the most 
charitable creature in the whole world! Suns adiew ! my dear triend. 1 am 
obliged to quit you for an appointment with my agent de change; but we shall 
meet again very soon.’ And, feeling the impossibility of controlling his 
feelings any longer, Monsieur de Lombrageux burst away from his otlicious 
friend in a state of mind very nearly bordering upon frenzy. 

It was evident that Clemence had entered heart and hand into some foul 
plot against his honour and happiness; why else should she, who posses- 
sed one of the most elegant equipages in Paris, be seen in a fincre lele-a-tek 
with a gentleman; and, above all, why should she have concealed such a 
circumstance from him, if it had been one that she could bave avowed? 
Upon his return from Mendon she had assured him that, the day having 
been so fine, she had walked to her aunt's house, and had passed the great- 
er part of the morning there! This perversion of facts stamped the em- 
ployment of her morning with the deepest guilt, and his blood boiled as the 
certainty of his wrongs pressed upon his conviction. 

At that moment there appeared to be but one desirable object for him in 
life, to discover who was his wife’s companion in her hackney-coach expe- 
dition, and then to exterminate him. The vengeance to be taken upon his 
trail partner did not present itself'to his imagination in quite such distinct 
colours. Visions of Othello stealing towards Desdemona’s chamber, with 
the murderous white pillow under his arm, and that stern husband of olden 
times who punished his wife's infidelity by causing her to sup upon a dish 
of minee-meat made of the heart of her murdered lover, chased each other 
in wild disorder through his brain; and then came more vulgar glimpses of 
the Tribunal de la Police Correctionelle, with the guilty Clemence seated up- 
on the dane des accuses, and the President pronouncing a sentence of im- 
prisonment upon her; the whole mixed up with a hideous phantom of a mon- 
strous blue coach, with flaming red blinds, from behind which two faces 
sneered and mowed at him as they pointed with scornful derision to the fatal 
number 102 glaring upon all its panels in letters of fire, that seemed to buin 
into his brain. On he rushed, ridden by this walking nightmare, and heed- 
less, inthe exasperation of his mind, of whither he went. ‘To be or not to 
be’ the murderer of his wife was ‘the question’ that then distracted him ; 
should he take vengeance into his own hands, or should he have recourse 
to the less poetical intervention of the law? All that he could decide up- 
on for the moment was, that Clemence must be kept in profound ignorance 
of the discovery he had made of her perfidy until be had avenged his 
wrongs in the most signal manner upon her accomplice ; she might other- 
wise devise some means of putting her lover upon his guard, and shielding 
him from the retribution that menaced him. His just vengeance would fall 
more heavily upon both from being unexpected, and it would be quite time 
enough, when the destroyer of his happiness was disposed of, to think of 
punishing his partner in guilt, 

The first thingto be done was to trace out the blue fiacre, No. 102, and 
to interrogate its driver, That was easily accomplished : the man was com- 
municative, and remembered every particular connected with the preceding 
day’s employment of his vehicle by Clemence. The moment Monsieur de 
Batol, entered upon the subject of the lady he had driven towards the 





Batignolles, the man exclaimed, 

* Doubtless, Monsieur is come to claim the handkerchief that Madame left 
in my carriage yesterday ; I found it on the seat after she got out, but too late 
to restore itto her; however, as I gave her the ticket of my number when 
she engaged me yesterday, I made sure she would come or send for it to-day ; 
and so here it is:’ and he produced from a receptacle for corn-bags under the 
cushions a fine cambric-handkerchief, trimmed with broad Valenciennes lace, 
and strongly impregnated with esprit de patchouli, the favourite perfume of 
Madame de Lombragenux; in one of the corners was embroidered at full 
length the name of ‘ Clemence!’ 

Lombrageux recognized his wife's property with a beating heart, and hav- 
ing rewarded the man’s honesty, he transferred the tell-tale handkerchiet to 
his own pocket, inwardly vowing that he would never rest until he had steeped 
it in the blood of her unknown lover. 

All doubts of Clemence’s identity having been thus resolved, he adroitly 
drew from the coachman the whole history of her clandestine expedition. She 
had walked to the stand alone, and engaged his carriage by the hour. He 
drove her first to a house in the Rue Meslay, where she alighted, and remained 
about twenty minutes, and then i:eturned to the coach, accompanied by agen 
tleman, un fort joli garcon avec des petites moustaches et une grande barbe 
bonne; his hat was pulled very much over his eyes, but the man declared 
that he could distinguish enough of his face to see that he was ‘ joliment beau ;’ 
lui et la petite dame ca faisaient un beau couple! They both got into the 
coach, and then consulted together where they should proceed, en se tutoyant 
comme chien et chat. At last he was ordered to drive them to the Batig- 


the momen be should perceive him. 


by 
Te- 
end to this strange wystification by withdrawing 


‘ Obo! Monsieur le Baron, you would add to all the other benefits you have 
already heaped upon mse by showing me the door, would you? But I wil] ac. 


But neither on that day, nor the following, nor for many a succeeding one, | cept your polite invitation to withdraw only when I have fulfilled my errand - 
was apy trace to be discovered of the unkaown offender; yet, with the con- | therefore exercise your patience tor a few moments longer.’ ' 


stancy of a martyr, did Monsieur de Lombrageux continue to take his daily 
seat in the fatal coach, the atmosphere of which always caused him to expe- 
rience those strangling sensations that result from indignation, not repressed, 
but baffled in every attempt to overwhelm its object; and up one sireet and 
down another was he driven, and along the Quays and the Donlevands, from 
the Ja:din des Plantes to the Tuileries, and trom the Madeleine to the Place 
de la Bastille, but without the wished-fur object being attained. At the expi- 
ration of three weeks thus passed, Monsieur de Lombrageux began to sus- 
pect that the coachman did not throw as much zeal into the search as he 
might do; the arrangement was obviously too advantageous to chat individ- 
ual for him to be in a hurry to put an end to it. He suspected that he was Le- 
ing trifled with, and lost his temper,—I should have said judgment, had he 
shown any judgment in the affair. 

‘Ahea! mon cher,’ he exclaimed, one day, ‘ est ce que vous vous moynez 
de moi?’ 

‘ Plait il, mon bourgeois?’ returned the man, startled by the abrupt interro: 
gation that had been addressed to him, 

* What the devil did I hire you for?’ resumed Monsieur de Lombrageux. 
‘Do you think that it was merely for the pleasure of jclting through the 
streets in your infernal vehicle, and to be made a tool of by you into the 
bargain?’ 

‘sacristi! non, mon bourgeois; I shuuld be incapable of taking such a 
liberty with a gentleman like yourself. 1 know as well as you do that ii was 
not pour l’agrement de mon sapin* that you hired it, but to huntatter a hand- 
some young gaillard, who was taking the air in it one fine day, three weeks 
ago. 

Then find him for me at once, nom de mille tonnerres! tor | am determined 
to be trifled with no longer. Once for all I tell you, that if at the end of eight- 
and-forty hours you succeed in pointing out to me that fellow, | will give you 
a hundred francs over and above your fare. I you fail in that obj<c!, gare a 
vos oreilles! voila mon dernier mot; so take your measures accordingly,’ 

‘ Bon, bon !—<don’t put yourself in a passion—we'll find him yet,’ returned 
the coachman, in a surly tone, scratching bis ear, as if anticipating the ven- 
geance that had been held in terrorem over that unoflending organ; then tre- 
heving his chafed feelings by angrily lashing his poor horses, he resumed his 
perambulations ata quicker trot; while Monsieur de Lombrageux, leaning 
back in the corner of the coach, congratulated himself upon the energy he had 
evinced [in thus at once giving a stimulus to the fellow’s zeal, and putting a 
stop to what he conceived to be an unworthy advantage taken of his feelings, 
in order to make a lucrative job of him], by showing him that despatch 
would be by far the most productive course jor him to pursue, But, like 
most persons under the blind dominion of jassion, the jealous busband 
lost sight of the opposite danger to which he exposed himself, and never 
reflected that, by thus urging on the man, under the united influence of a 
bribe anda threat, he was tem; ting him to get quit of the business by some 
reckless falsehood, 

‘That day, like the preceding ones, was passed in fruitless search for the un- 
known gailan'; but in the course of the following morning, as the blue fiacr 
with its restiess freight was taking its accustomed /ournce along the Boulevard 
des Italiens, the coachman suddenly pulled up opposite ‘Tortoni’s, where, as 
usual, there was a large concourse of persons assembled, and, turning round 
upon his box, he inserted his face into the front window, and with a triumph- 
ant leer exclaimed, 

‘Je tiens, mon gaillard !’ 

To open the coach door, and spring unassisted to the ground, and then to run 
tothe coach-box and gasp forth, ‘ Which 1—where 7—(Quick, quick!’ as the 
driver leisurely descended, was the affair of but half a second to Monsieur de 
Lombrageux. The man ditected his attention to a group of fashionable- 
looking young men, who were standing upon the steps of the Cafe Tortoni 
smoking their cigars. 

‘Do you see that tall chap in the middle ?’ he said, pointing with his whip 
to a handsome young man who was speaking and gesticulating with great 
animation to the persons gathered around him, ‘ brown paletot, ditto beard— 
‘eristi! quel beaw sapeur ca feroit. eh bien, mon bourgeois, voila notre 
homme !’ 

‘Are you quite sure?’ demanded Monsieur de Lombrageux, trembling 
with passion as he contemplated the handsome person of his rival, and saw 
that he was completely unknown to him, ‘ quite certain that that is the identical 
person you took ap in the Rue Meslay ? 

‘Am I sure ?—to be sure [| am!’ interrupted the man. ‘I'd swear to him 
in a court of justice any day.’ 

‘Then wait here until I come back,’ said the other; and in another mo- 
ment he Was seen ascending the steps of Tortoni’s, 

He had perceived in the group otf idlers surrounding the object of his search 
one or two of his own acquaintance, and, pushing his way up to the nearest, 
he commanded himself sufficiently to exchange the ordinary salutations 
calmly with him, ere he whispered in his ear an interrogatory as to who was 
the handsome young man in the centre of the group. 

‘Comment, mon cher !’ returned his friend, ‘ you do not know him? To be 
sure it is not very long since he has returned to Paris. It is Crevecavur, 
attache to our legation at ; un charmant garcon, bon enfant, et lion jus- 
qu’au bout des ongles! he has just given us a delighiful dejeune here. You 
must know him, Lombrageux ; all ourded/es dames are disputing for his smiles. 
Shall I introdace you ? 

‘1 shall take it as a particular favour,’ said the unhappy husband, trying to 
look as delighted as possible. 

Whereupon the presentation immediately took place. Crevecceur, remo- 
ving his cigar from his mouth, bestowed one of his sweetest siniles upon Mon- 
sieur de Lombrageux; while the latter, with an empressement which his new 
acquaintance mistook for the most amiable warmth of manner, inquired of 
the Baron his place of abode, and the hour at which he would be disposed to 
receive his visitor, the following day. Between twu douffces of smoke, grace- 
fully whiffed into the face of Monsieur de Lombragevx, the Rue Laffitte, and 
one o'clock, were specified in reply ; and the poor sufiering man, after ex- 
changing one or two common-place observations with his introducer, merely 
to keep up appearances, broke away from the martyrdom he was enduring, 
and hurried down the steps, making an almost imperceptible sign to his ally, 
the hackney-coachman, who proved that he understood it by following his 
customers until they were out of sight of Tortoni’s. Z 

What the feelings of Monsieur de Lombrageux were, as he strode rapidly 
along the Boulevard, can searcely be described. The Jast aggravating touch 
was added to them by the apparently trifling tact of the Baron de Crevecaur 
being a smoker. 

‘And Clemence, whose delicate horror of smoking was such, that she pro- 
hibited me ever putting a cigar inio my mouth, tolerates in her lover that 
which she could not endure in her husband!’ thought he, with a suppressed 
groan. ‘Ouf! what strange pieces of contradiction are women !’ 

The next morning, punctual to the appointed hour, Monsieur de Lombra- 
geux was ushered into the elegant entresd occupied by the Baron de Creve- 
cour in the Rue Laffitte. He found that gentleman ai the coin du feu of his 
bed-room, wrapped in a magnificent robe de chambre, luxuriating over a genu- 
ine havannah, and in the act of sealing a suspiciously-shaped note, which he 
hastily pushed ander his blotting-book as his visitor advanced towards him. 

‘ To suppose that you are not fully aware of the motive of my visit, sir,’ 
said Monsieur de Lombrageux. cutting short the polite demonstrations with 
which the Baron received him, and opposing the most freezing demeanour to 
his bland smiles, ‘ would be to cast an offensive doubt upon your penetration. 
Your own conscience would render it unnecessary that I should enter into a 
detail of my grievances. Sir, J /now all, and I come to ask at your hands 
that reparation which a man of henour never refuses under similar circum- 
stances.’ 

‘Sir,’ exclaimed the Baron, in the most unaffected amazement, ‘ you speak 
to me in enigmas! Have the goodness to explain yourself; for 1 protest, upon 
the word of an honest man, that I do not understand you.’ 

‘ What ' would you add baseness to injury, and further mislead me, by pre- 
tending ignorance of that of which I come uncompromisingly to accuse you? 








nolles, and out upon the roadto St. Quen. They did not appear to care much | 
where they went so as they got clear of the bustle of the streets, so he gave 
them an hour outside of the barriere, and then brought them back, but not to 
the Rue Meslay ; the gentleman was set down at the end of the Rue St. La 
zare, and the lady proceeded to the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, where she dis- 
missed the coact,, having given the driver a liberal poms. 

Such was the summary of the intelligence which Monsieur de Lombra 
geux’s interrogatories extracted from the hackney coachman. When ques- | 
tioned by that gentleman as to his capability of recognizing the ‘beau garcon’ | 


who had been his wife's companion on the preceding day, he confidently as- | 
serted that he should know hiun anywhere—there were not two such beards to 


| a hackney-coach on the rood to St. Ouen 


Sir, you have aimed a blow at my honour—you have seduced my wiie !— 
and | am here to cali you to account for this irreparably —’ Y 

‘You are labouring under some unaccountable error,’ replied the Baron, 
more and more perplexed. ‘I can inost solemnly assure you, that not only is 
your accusation quite unfounded, but that I have not the honour of knowing 
Madame de Lombrageux even by sight.’ . 

‘ Sir, these evasions are mean and pitiful, and they shall not avail you. Ah, 
oh! you do not know Madame de Lombrageux ?—you had not a meeting 
with her three weeks ago in the Rue Meslay —you did not drive with her in 


!—you did not get out in the Rue | 





* Sapin is the Parisian slang term for a hackney c4ac! 
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‘ Sortez, Monsieur!’ interrupted the Baron, pale with anger, ‘or—’ 

At that moment the door was thrown a and a young man, apparently 
an intimate acquaintance, entered without being announced. His appearance 
caused no interruption to the angry dialogue. 

‘ Baron de Crevecewur,’ vociferated Monsieur de Lombrageux, ‘lam en- 
chanted to have it in my power to tell you, in the presence of a witness, that 
you are a liar and a coward!’ And, making a step towards the Baron, he 
dashed his glove in histace, adding, ‘ ‘l'enez vous pour souffiete.” 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed de Creveceeur, ‘this is an insult that can only be washed 
out in blood, et a l’instant meme!’ and, rashing up to twoepees de eombat, 
which were suspended to the wall, he threw them down before his adversary, 
and desired him to make his choice. ‘ 

Here the newly-arrived visitor, whom the strangeness of the scene had ren- 
dered mute with surprise, precipitated himself between them, not to avert the 
crisis which had become inevitable, but to point outto the two opponents the 
necessity of settling their affair of honour selon Jes regles. He offered him- 
self as asecond to the Baron, and suggested that Monsieur de Lombrageux 
should immediately go in quest of a friend who would perform the same of- 
fice tor him, and that they should all meet at the Barriere du Trone at three 
o'clock, and proceed together trom thence to the Bois de Vincennes. The 
good sevse of this arrangement prevailed with both parties, and Monsieur de 
Loinbrageux withdrew, his feelings ev: dently relieved by the personal insuli 
he had inflicted upon his detested rival. 

On the evening of thatday, as Madame de Lombrageux wasseated alone by 
the fire in her boudoir, and had for the third time dismissed from her p:esence 
the servant who had come to inquire whether dinner might be served, desiring 
that it should be delayed until the return Of his master to the house, the step 
of that individual was heard hurrying through the adjoining room, and in the 
next moment he stood in the presence of his wile, pale, dishevelled, and in the 
greatest agitation. 

‘When ladies indulge in incognito expeditions in hackney coaches,’ he ex- 
claimed, in a voice which he vainly endeavoured to render calm, and point- 
ing with one hand to a handkerchiet, which he held so grasped in the other 


| that only one corner of it, whereon was embroidered the name of Clemence, 


was visible, ‘they oughtto be careful notto leave behind them such accusing 
evidences of their levity. Do you recognize this chiffon, Madame?’ 

‘Perfectly, Monsieur,’ returned Clemence, with a very slight flutter percep- 
lible; ‘it is one of my handkerchiefs.’ And she stretched forth her hand to 
take it. 

‘Un moment, Madame!—not so fast, if you please. Ard do you remem- 
ber where and how you lost it }’ 

‘Mon Dieu, non, Monsieur!—that is quite immaterial. The essential 
thing is to have recovered it,’ 

‘ Allow me, then, to refresh your memory, Madame,’ rejoined Monsieur de 
Lombrageux, trembling with passion. ‘Three weeks ago you lett this 
pocket-handkerehief in a hackney-coach, which took you to the Rue Meslay, 
lor a purpose that I need not explain to you. Am I right, madame? 

Clemence bowed in assent, and her husband continued. ; 

‘Fortunately it fell into my hands, which enables me now to restore it to 
you. It is not exactly in the state it was in when you lost it,’ he added, open- 
ing out the handkerchief, and showing that it had been steeped in blood. ‘It 
is stained, Madame, stained, like your reputation! But, dowbtless, it will be- 
come more preciousto you, When you learn that it has been dipped in the blood 
of him who was your companion in that rendezeous!’ And, carried away 
by the violence of his feelings, he flung the handkerchief in the face of his 
wife. 

‘ Happily for me, [ know that that person is at present beyond the reach of 
any molestation from you,’ said Clemence coldly, and throwing the stained 
handkerchiet from her witha gesture of disgust, ‘consequently I am at a loss 
to understand the meaning of your words and actions. But, if you have kept 
me waiting more than an hour for dinner, merely that you might get up this 
incomprehensible comedy, I must tell you that your time and ingenuity have 
been spent to very little purpose, car je vous trouve tristement absurde, Mon- 
steur 

Theself-possession of Clemence, the tone of calm displeasure with which 
she addressed her husband at the very moment when he expected to see her 
sink in contusion beneath the weight of the accysation with which he intend- 
ed to crush her; her indifference to, and incredulity of, the bloody denouement, 
from which he had anticipated such a scene of despair and remorse; and, 
lastly, the taunting import of her words, when he had looked for nothing but 
shame and humility, were calculated pot only to bewilder Monsieur de Lom- 
brageux, but to inflame his angry passions beyond the control he had hitherto 
imposed upon them. 

‘Madame!’ he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder; and grasping his wife's 
arm with a violence which forced from her a cry of pain, ‘this heartless au- 
dacity is not to be borne! Had you betrayed proper shame and compunction 
for your fault, I might have been led to show you some indulgence; but for- 
giveness would be thrown away upon one so hardened as you are. Prepare 
tw leave my house and my protection to-morrow !’ 

‘What, sir!’ gasped forth Madame de Lombrageux, consternation visible 
in every feature, ‘do [hear you aright? And would you punish so trifling 
an infringement of duty as | have been guilty of by a scandalous separation ? 

“ Heaven grant me patience!’ ejaculated the husband. ‘ You call the fault 
‘a trifling intringement of duty,’ do you?’ 

‘1 am aware, Monsieur, that to a certain degree [ am to blame for having 
concealed trom you the step I took; and 1 am willing to prove my regret by 
acknowledging myself to have been in fault. A wiie ought to have no con- 
cealments from her husband; and J shonld have had none, had not your pie- 
judices been carried to such an unreasonable extent against-~’ 

‘Silence, Madame ! nor add insult to depravity by daring to name that fel- 
low in my presence!’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Clemence with dignity, ‘ that fellow, as you term him, is 
a man of honour, whatever may have been his errors and imprudences ; and 
he is too justly dear to my heart for me to suffer even you to treat him with 
such unmerited indignity!’ And she burst into tears, 

‘Ay, weep, Madame, weep,’ said Monsieur de Lombrageux, stooping to 
pick up the accusing handkerchief, and presenting it ironically to his wile, 
‘and let those guilty tears, drawn forth by my words, mingle with your lover’s 
blood, drawn forth by my sword !’ 

‘Whatdo you mean?’ interrogatedClemence, with a start of the most un- 
feigned astonishment. 

‘| mean, Madame, that I have this day made the Baron de Crevecceur pay 
dearly.’ 

There was a pause of some seconds after this announcement, during which 
Madame de Lombrageux’s countenance expressed the bewilderment of a 
mind which vainly endeavoured to comprehend the import of the words that 
fell upon her ears. At last she slowly articulated, 

* The Baron de Crevecwur! Who is he? 

A bitter laugh of derision burst from the lips of her husband. 

‘ Permit me to remind you,’ he said. ‘On the last day that I hunted with 
the Princes at Mendon, you declined accompanying me to the “ rendezvous 
de chasse,” and profited by my absence to go secretly in a hackney coach, 
which you engaged at the stand of the Rue Basse des Remparts, to the Rue 
Meslay. Am I right or wrong?’ 

‘ Quite right,’ responded Clemence. 

‘Atthe Rue Meslay you alighted,’ he continued, ‘and, when you returned 
to the coach, you were accompanied by the person you had gone to visit 
there. Am I still accurate? 1 beg you will stop me, should I become in- 
correct.’ 

‘ Proceed, sir,’ said Madame de Lombrageux. 

‘He got into the carriage with you, and together you proceeded to the 
Batignolles, and from thence on the road to St. Quen; and, after an hour's 
drive, as you imagined, unnoticed and incog., you returned to Paris, and 
dropped your companion in the Rue St. Lazarre! Still right, I see? Well, 
Madame, that companion was the man whose name you have just now feign- 
ed ignorance of—the Baron de—’ 

‘That companion,’ interrupted Clemence, with a flush of honest indigna- 
tion suffusing her cheeks and brow, ‘ was my brother Edgar !’ 

‘Clemence !’ ejaculated Monsieur de Lombrageux, in atone where sur- 
prise, joy, and doubt struggled for pre-eminence. 

Madame de Lombrageux calmly rese from her chair, and opening a »- 

claire, dcew from one of its drawers two letters. ‘ Read these, Monsieur,’ 
she said, ‘and you will be convinced.’ 





Her husband, staggered by hertone and manner, mechanically took the ore 
she held out to him, and perused the following lines: 


My pear CLEMENCE, MY GOOD LITTLE SISTER, 
‘You will be astonished to hear that lam in Paris. An afiair of the most 
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ital importance, I may sa an affair of life and death to me, has brought me 
= Lendon. For Gai's am come 0 me as soon as can ; foron your 
exertions alone dol rely for extrication from my present difficuliies. You 
know that I dare not show myself in the streets here, tor fear of being ar- 
rested by the confounded police; neither dare | present myself under your 
husbana’s root,as his inexorable enmity towards me for my political opinions 
hanished me from thenee, even before | was obliged tu fly to England. I am 
at No. —, Rue Meslay, ia one of those beggarly lodging-nouses, where stran- 
gers are received for a few days, without the proprietor requiring that their 
ssports should be shown to the police. It is nota fit place to receive you 
in, bat still Limplore you to come ! Inquire for me, under the hame of Mon- 
sicur Bertin ; and do not start at seeing me disguised in a dark wig and leng 
beard. ‘Io prevent the possibility ot this line falling into your husband's 
hands, (who, I fear, mignt interfere in preventing your coming to my aid,) | 
direct itto you under cover to ouraunt. In the name of heaven, contrive to 
jet me see you without delay. If you cannot assist me, I am ruined, lost, 
disgraced forever!’ ; : 

The paper dro ped from the hands of Monsieur de Lombrageux as he ar- 
rived at the concluding line. The handwriting was too weil known for him 
to doubt its authenticity, even if he had not been fully aware of the circum- 
stance which had mace his brother-in-law a political retugee, and of the 
natural impradence of character which rendered perfectly intelligible the dif- 
ficulties to which the latter alladed. The revolution of feeling produced by 
this elucidation of his wife’s suspicious conduct was so violent as to deprive 
him for some moments of the power of speech. Compunction for the out- 
raze into which his jealousy had betrayed him, joy at the discovery that Cle- 








mence Was innocent of the guilt his fears had tmputed to her, assailed bim | 


in turns with an intensity that almost suffocated him. ‘ It was your brother, 
then! was all that he couid articulate after an agitated pause. 

‘Yes, sir, it was my brother,’ returned Madame de Lombrageux in a tone 
of dignified reproach. ‘A debt of honour impradently contracted in Lon- 
don; the day fast approaching when it must be paid, and no means where- 
with tomeet hisengagement. Such was his unfortunate position in a foreign 
‘and, where he had no friend to whom he could apply for assistance in such 
anemergency! my brother’s honour, his credit, were at stake ; disgrace and 
imprisooment threatened him there; here he had a sister, upon whose affec- 
tion he could count, and he came over upon the spur of the moment, deter- 
mined that even if I could not assist him, he would not return to England ; 
for, although a prison awaited him here in the event of his presence in Patis 
being discovered, captivity in his own country, and for a political delinquen- 
cy, appeared to him a far preferable calamity to imprisonment for debt 
among strangers. Fortunately I was able to extricate him from his embar- 
rassments ; the diamonds left me by my mother were at my own disposal; the 
day I went to my brother in the Rue Meslay, he explained to me the way in 
which money could be raised upon such valuables; and on the day afer, 
through the intervention of my aunt, the whole affair was arranged, and 
Edgar enabled to return to England.’ 

‘Oh Clemence!’ exclaimed Monsieur de Lombrageux, falling at the feet 
of his wile, ‘can you ever forgive my unworthy suspicions of you? I see 
the whole transaction now in its true light, and not another word of explana- 
tion will I listen to.’ 

‘Sofily, Monsieur,’ returned Clemence, without relaxing from the severity 
of tone and manner she had assumed, ‘atier what bas occurred I feel too 
strongly the importance of possessing written documents correborative of the 
truth of my assertions to relinguish the triumph of completing my justification, 
by placing them before your eyes. I must require you to read this other letter; 
it isthe one written to me by my brother afier his return to London, and you 
will find in it an account of the happy manner in which ] enabled him to get 
of his difficulties.’ 

‘No, no, Clemence!’ exclaimed Monsieur de Lombrageux, crushing the 
letter in his hand, and throwing it from him; ‘I am more than convinced— 
more than repentant, that | could ever have doubted you! Be generous, and 
forgive me, without humiliating me further!’ 

Clemence, too roble-minded to evince a rancorous feeling towards one 
whom she beheld thus prostrate at her feet, stretched forth her fair hand to her 
kneeling husband, who, at once humbled by the conviction of his own error, 
and elated by the certainty of his wile’s virtue, covered it with tears and kisses, 
and in the fulness of his joy claimed the right of transferring to himself the 
liquidation of Edgar’s debt, and of writing forthwith to that individual to ef- 
fect a reconciliation with him. 

Clemence then obtained from her hasband a reluctant avowal of the out 
rage he had been guilty of towards the Baron de Creveccrur; she learnt that 
a duel had ensued between them within the last two hours, in which the Baron 
had received a slight flesh-wound. Her good sense asserted itself on this 
trying oceasion; instead of dwelling upon her own wrongs, she thonght only 
of what was due to her husband’s reputation. She accordingly urged him to 
make to Monsieur de Crevecaeur the most ample apology for his conduct to- 
wards him; ant proposed a tour to Italy for afew months until the eclat of 
the affair should have subsided. 

The suggestions of Clemence were speedily acted upon. Four days after 
the duel Monsieur and Madame de Lombrageux set off for Nice; and as 
Clemence, just before stepping into her travelling carriage, exchanged a last 
einbrace With her aunt, the latter whispered in her ear. 

‘Consule toi, mon enfant! you have suffered cruelly in this absurd affair, 
but good sometimes comes out of evil; and should your husband ever recom- 
mence his jealous suspicions, you have in your hanis an infallible means of 
bringing him to reason by desiring him to remember the Buur Fiscre? 





HISTORY OF THE WAR IN CHINA, 
Te Chinese War. from the Gommencement to th Trea'y of N nhing. 

John Ouchterlony, F.G.S., of the Maaras Engineers, &c., &c. 

522. London, Saunders and Otley. 

This is by far the most consecutive history of the Chinese war with which 
we have met; and indeed the only account which merits that name. It pre- 
sents us besides with so much original matter, sketches, and traits, thal its 
popularity with every class of readers, civil as well as military, may be feck- 
oned upon with certainty. We have tound it interesting throughout; though 
we cannot say much in favour of the fifty-three illustrations, which, in our 
opinion, seldom help the text. , 

As the great outline ot the operations of the war is familiar to every one 
from despatches and gazettes, and a number of characteristic statements have 
been gathered from preceding publications, addressed to parts of the stragzle, 
—we snall look rather for novelties in the descriptions of the people and their 
doings, io form our review, than for an analytical following of the events re- 
lated. 

We may observe, that the gallantry and conduct of our forces were con- 
spicuous from first to last, and the slaughter of the enemy terrible. The Chusan 
atlair has been so well painted by Lord Jocelyn, and the ransom of Canton by 
o hers, that we pass at oace to a later period; our first noie referring to the 
engagement at Chin-hae; where, ‘hemmed in on all sides, and crushed and 
overwhelmed by the fire of a complete semi-circle of musketry, the hapless 
Chinese rushed by hundreds into the water; and while some attempted to es- 
cape the tempest of death which roared around them, by consigning them- 
selves to the stream, and floating out beyond the range of fire, others appeared 
to drown themselves in despair. Every effort was made by the general and 
his officers to stop the butchery ; but the bugles had to sound the ‘ cease firing’ 
long and often before the fury of our men could be restrained. ‘Che 55th regi- 
inent and Madras rifles, having observed that a large body of the enemy were 
escaping from this scene of indiscriminate slaughter along the opposite bank 
of the river from the citadel and batteries which the naval brigade had stormed, 
separated themselves, and pushing across the bridge of boats, severed the re- 
treating column in two; and before the Chinese could be prevailed upon to 
surrender themselves prisoners, @ great number were shot down, or driven 
into the water and drowned. ‘The loss of the Chinese was immense in killed 
and wounded; a vast mob of prisoners was captured, besides numerous pieces 
of cannon, many of which were brass, an immense quantity of camp-equipage, 
ammunition, arms, and stores of all descriptions, and a considerable number 
of junks and armed boats. The prisoners were all set at liberty on the follow- 
ing day, deprived of course of their arms, and some also of their tails, which, 

yugh an accident easily remedied by the humblest of their tonsors [bv plait- 
ng a new tail into the root of the old one), was a mark of disgrace that did 
not fall to the province of the victors to inflict, and was a wanton outrage on 
the teelings of the Chinese, which could only serve to exasperate them against 
their invaders. Sir Hugh Gough, when informed by an officer of what was 
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taking place, sanctioned his interference, and ordered that the prisoners should | 


be merely disarmed, and released without degradation of any kind. When, 
however, this gentleman, who had followed Sir Hugh Gough in a boat, reach- 
ed the shore, the last man of the Chinese defenvs was under the hands of the 

perator, atar, who, upon being hailed to cease his proceedings, hastily drew 

s knife across the victimised tail, exclaiming that it was a pity the fellow 
should have the laugh against the rest. 

At Ningpo: ‘A number of little Chinese boys who were found roaming 
through the deserted streets of the city,in a miserable and half-starved condition, 
when it was taken possession of by Sir Hugh Gough, had been fed and half- 
a lopted by our soldiers; the little fellows soon accustomed themselves to the 
habits of the men, and became useful about the barracks in a variety of ways 
particularly in carrying provisions for the supply of the messes, and in pro- 

iring any articles not readily obtainable in the principal market. On the 
morning of the 9th, however, these boys, who were scarcely ever out of the 
mens quarters, a red before their patrons in a state of great alarin, mak- 
ing sigus in imitation of the headsman’s functions, and of the discharge of 
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matchlocks and cannon, and repeating to ali their particular friends in the 
barracks the warming, “ Min-ting, leiio; min-ting, leilo” [they will come to- 
morrow]; after which they all disappeared in parties, aad towands evening 
scarcely one was to be scen in the quarter of the town occupied by the force. 
Fortunately this warning was not lost on the men, and although no orders 
were issued directing more than ordinary watchfulpess on the part of the 
guards, a feeling of unusual alertness and expectation of mischief pervaded 
all the men on duty that night, especially those at the south and west gates 
[ which, trom their position, are more exposed to a surprise than some of the 


| other entrances of the city], on each of which a guard of only one subaltiern 


and fou rteen rank and file was posted, with no point of sappori vo retreat upon, 
in the event of emergency, nearer, in the case of the south-gate guard, than 
halt a mile. 

Midnight had passed away without the appearance of a foe, and a 
sense of security was beginning to banish the doubts ol the preceding day, 
when, about 4 A. M., the sentry on the rampart over the west-gaie dis- 
cerned the figure of a Chinaman advancing along the paved road leading 
to the outer entrance into the square basuon in which the double gate- 
ways are situated; he called out to him to ‘weilo’ (go,) but the inwruder 
continued to approach the gates, holding in his band a substance which 
resembled a glowing match; the challenge was repeated, and the man 
without halting replied, in a firm voice, * weilu moa’ (will not go;) the 
sentry’s piece was levelled in an instant, and the man tell, The repor 
of this svlitary musket-shot was the signal for a general onslaught, and as 
the troops turned out of their quarters at the sound of the call to arms, 
which now resounded far and wide through the city, their eais were greet- 
ed by volleys OL muskelry incessabily rating ai the south abd west gales, 
and by the booming of heavy guns in the direction of the river, where 
the Modeste and the Sesostris steamer were lying. ‘The suburbs instantly 


| appeared alive with enemies, who poured down upon the gates in col- 


umns of dense array and prodigious length, headed by men whose gal- 
lantry and determination could pot have been excelled. At the west-gate, 
however, which was in good repair, and possessed at the time a guard. 
house well calculated for defence, all their efforts to effect an entrance 
proved fruitless. ‘The guard, which was ably commanded by Lieutenant 
Armstrong, of the 18th regiment, manned the parapet of the bastion, and 
poured in upon the dense mass of men below a close and steady fire of 
musketry, which took deadly etiect among the crowded ranks, while a few 
files were employed in throwing over from the ramparts upon the heads 
of their miserable assailants, the large heavy blue bricks and blocks of 
granite of which the parapets and revetments are composed, and which 


were afterwards found to have crashed and mutilated numbers of the en- | 


emy in a most shocking manner. But the havoc which was thus taking 
place among them did not for a long time deter them from persevering in 
their desperate attempt; and while a few bold men endeavoured to scale 
the walls, by driving nails into the crevices of the masonry, and so as. 
cending, another parity having reared a rude sort of ladder against a part 
of the rampart, clear of the fire of Lieutenant Armstrong's men, their leader, 
a powertul and courageous man, actually gained the summit. He was not, 
however, destined to receive the reward of his gallantry; for, being encounter 
ed as he issutd from an embrasure by a private of the I8th, one Michael 
Cushion, who had been atoning in a solitary cell near the guard-louse for 
some undue weakness ‘in regard of the strong waters of the Chinese, and 
had been liberated by the sentry on the approach of danger,—the Chinaman’s 
match-lock was in a moment wrested from him, and the butt brought to bear 
upon his head with al! the momentum which the sinewy arm of the son of St 
Patrick could communicate to it, felling him to the ground whence he was 
lifted by Cushion, and thrown through the embrasure upon the bodies of his 
comrades, who lay crushedand and mangled below. 

The rest of the combat is minutely described, till at last the Chinese were 
put to flight:— 

‘A great many of the enemy escaped into the houses and by-streets as the 
routed columns rushed along, and throwing away their arms and soldiers 
dresses, mingled with the crowd, and thus escaped the fate of many of their 
comrades, who, having been brought from distant provinces, and unacquaint- 
ed with the localities of the city, were unable to avail themselves of the ready 
means of escape which its Lundreds of lanes and alleys afforded. So conti 
dent had the assailants been in the issue of the conflict, that,on the return of 
ourmen to the guard-house, it was found thata Chinese guard was already 
established in it since the retreat of the subaltern’s party, who occupied it at 
the moment of the attack ; their beds, and the usual kit of a Chinese soldier, 
abandoned in the hurry of their unexpected expulsion, were found spread up- 
on the floor, 

A short time previous to the enemy having begun to draw off from the at 
tack,—‘ A party of artillerymen, under Lieutenant Molesworth pushed for 
ward a few hundred yards into the suburbs, to ascertain the direction they 
had taken, and see what was going forward. ‘They soon found themselves in 
front of a dense mass of troops, drawn up along the main street, apon whom 
Lieutenant Molesworth, although accompanied by a mere handful of men, 
instantly opened a smart fire of musketry, which the Chinese returned with 
much spirit, and showed a disposition to advance upon their assailants. At 
this juncture, Captain Moore’s howitzer came up, and, being run to the iront 
immediately opened upon the living wali before them with case shot, at a dis- 
tance not exceeding twenty to thirty yards. ‘The eflect was terrific, for the 
street was perfectly straight, and the enemy's rear, not aware of the miserable 
fate which was being dealt out to their comrades in the front, continued to 
press the mass forward, so as to force fresh victims upon the mound of dead 
and dying which already barricaded the street. The head ot the column fell 
literally ‘like the mower’s swarth at the close of day ;’ and the howitzer only 
discontinued its fire from the impossibility of directing its sh t upon a living 
foe, clear of the wrighing and shrieking hecatomb which it had already 
piled up.’ 

This merciless carnage proved too fearful a lesson to be sven forgotten by 
the Chinese troops: upon no occasion during the war had such terrible slaugh- 
ter been inflicted either in so short a period of action,or in so confined a space. 
The corpses of the slain lay heaped across the narrow street for a distance of 
many yards; and after the fight had terminated, a pony, which had been 
ridden by a mandarin, was extricated unhurt from the ghastly mass in which 
it had been entombed so completely as to have at first escaped observation. 
The boldness of this attack, both in its plan and execution, excited, as may 
be imagined, much astonishment among the British troops, who, from the 
severe and still recent example made of the defenders of Chin-hae, and from 
the ease with which the force assembled at Ya-Yao had been dispersed in 
January, little expected to find the aggressive thus intrepidly assumed by the 
Chekiang division of the imperial army. It appeared, however, from the in- 
formation given by the prisoners, that the force which had been launched 
against our position consisted exclusively of men who had never before been 
opposed to Brilish troops, nor witnessed the destructive effects of musketry and 
grape-shot. Among their number, also, upon this occasion, had been a Jarce 
body of half-savage mountaineers, from the country of the Maou-tses, who, it 
is said, vave never yet submited entirely to tue yoke of the Tartars; as a 
strong proof of which, it may be observed, that this hardy race alone, of all 
the population of the empire, do not conform to the national custom ot wear- 
ing the Jong tail of hair, by the compulsory imposition of which the Tartars 
have so strikingly marked their conquest over the southern inhabitants of the 
empire. Many of these men were taken, wounded, from the suburb, and at- 
tended by our surgeons in the military hospitals. Their appearance and 
habits seemed ferocious and uncivilized, and the style of their features showed 
a marked difference from that stamped upon the faces of the Chinese, having 
low, receding foreheads, broad, flat noses, and sinewy limbs, besides other 
physical evidences of a barbarous condition, and an active and muscular habit 
of body. These men had evidently been highly paid by the imperial govern- 
ment for the work of that night, on the successful completion of which they 
were doubtless to have received still greater rewards; for upon the bodies of 
the slain were found, besides the long keen knives with which they were all 
armed, a small pouch, containing almost invariably six dollars of the esteemed 
pillar coinage. An eye-witness has given an anecdote characteristic of the 
scene in the following words :— As I was picking my way clear of the reek- 
ing mass which obstructed the street, the men, as they passed on, were snatch- 
ing from the dead the little purses in which the discovery of the dollars had 
been made; and as I stepped by one of them, a son of the emerald isle, who 
was examining the contents of one which he had just appropriated from the 
girdle of a soldier, whose teinples had been Jiterally crushed in by a shot, I 
heard him say, “ Bad luck to ye! ye’ve been an’ spint one of ‘em; here’s only 
five.”’ 

These Maou-tses were never again encountered by the British troops, which 
the author observes is ‘a fact which warrants the remark, that repugnant to 
the feelings of humanity asthe wholesome destruction of life which took place 
in most of our engagements with the Chinese coniessedly was, its infliction 
was justified by the important consequences which invariably attended it— 
viz., the total rout and discomfiture of a foe in open fight, as it was ascer- 
tained that upon no occasion during the war was a division of the enemy's 
troops which had been defeated with slaughter, such as that of Chin-hae or 
Ningpo, arrayed a second time against us. So that every engagement which 
was fought inflicted upon the hosts of the Chinese a loss, not only of those 
slain and captured in the field, but of the entire corps d’ armve engaged, which, 
as far as regarded their future service zgainst the British force, was put en- 
tirely hors de combat.’ 

In one case the Chinese fire-rafts are thus described: ‘The vessels em- 
ployed in this instance to set fire to our fleet were better than those usually 
seen, being large strong boats crammed and piled up with brushwood, straw, 
oil, and other combustibles, and having chests of powder at the bottom, to ex- 
plode and scatter the burning fragments among the ships. 
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In the battle of Segaon: ‘ The loss uf the enemy was great: they leit 
the field of battle from four to five hundred killed and wounded, whiie 
more were slain or drowned in the pursuit. A few were taken, 
amongst them three mandarins of inferior rank, one of whom stated him-elf 


to belong to the imperial guard, of which a detachment 500 strong had been 
engaged on that day. From information given by the rs, and trom 
| some retums and public docaments found w the tents, the total number of 
men who stood on the side of the Chinese on the heights ol Segaon was esti- 
mated at between 7000 end 8000, of whom a great proportion were troops 
from the Borthern provinces, men of more hariy and warlike habits, and of 
greater sinew and muscular power, thao the ordinary troops of the central and 
maritime districts: they had never before encountered the British forces, and 
rtheir confidence in the result of the contest appears to have been unbounded ; 
tor, on examining the camp, it was found that the whole of their baggage, 
including every moveable article of their kit, bad been Jef behind in their 
tight, nothing having been removed save the arms carried on the persons of 
the sokliers. A good deal of x he shiver was found secreted in the better 
class of tents, but no military chest was discovered. An officer has reconted, 
that, in crowning the right of the enemy's position, the troops mingled with 
the Chinese, and passed through some lines of tents on the summit of the hill 
as they drove them out of their intrenchments. In his progress he was ar- 
rested by the groans of a wounded man, who was stretched on @ couch in the 
corner of a tent; he gave the poor wretch, who had the button of a mandarin, 
some water, Of performed some kindly office to him which humanity dictated, 
andthe man, catching him by the arm as he was leaving the tent, pointed 
eagerly to a heap of clothes near him, and made signs thathe should lift them 
} Up. tie did sy, i tae eApeciilive Wal he sivuid tied Veneaus some victim of 
the fray ; but to his surprise his eyes fell upon a glittering heap of sycee sil- 
ver: he looked to the mandarin for explanation, when he gesticulated earn. 
estly that be shoald take it, which he accordingly did, and, assembling the men 
of his company who were with hin, shared the prize among them on the spot, 
They did what they could for the wounded man, and burned on to overtake 
the column. When the fight was over, the officer went back with a few men 
| to look after the grateful satierer, when he found the tent consumed, and the 
mandarin scorched and blackened, and quite dead,’ 

Ata joss-house near Chapoo a division of ‘Tartars, driven from the field, 
made a most resolute defence, and twice or thrice repelled their assailants 
with loss 

‘ Upwards of three hours had now elapsed since the first shot was fired, 
and during all this time, though hemmed in, their retreat effectually cut off, 
| and exposed toa continued fire of shot, rockets, and musketry, no token of 

submission or disposition to surrender had been wrung trom the ‘Tartans. 
| But now the resowtion of some amongst them appeared to be giving way, as 
| sinall parties of two and three every now and then sailied through the en 

tranee, and wade a dash to escape down the valley to the harbour; but as the 

British detachment had been considerably augmented by stragglers coming in 
ithe men were too widely spread to admit of their gettung away, and the firing 
| which these attempts brought down upon the luckless fugitives sutlered scarce. 
ly one of them to succeed It was now resolved to set fire to the building; 
and a second breach having been blown in the opposite side, some wool was 
collected, and a tire kindled, which soon spread to the roof, composed of dry, 
light pine rafters and beams, and in a short time the house was reduced to 
ruins. Some fifleen or sixteen of the enemy, who became exposed by the 
throwing down ofa portion of the outer wall, were destroyed by a volley from 
without; aod on our troops being at length suffered to enter within the smok- 
ing and shattered walls, they found that all resistance had ceased. But few 
of the Tartars were bayoneted afier the joss-house had been carried; and the 
urvivors, most of whom were found crouching on the grownd, with their 
arms folded, and their matchlocks and swords Jaid aside, in evident expecta- 
tion of a violent death, and with a manifest resolution to meet it as became 
men, were taken out and shortly after set at liberty, Ofthe whole body, how- 
ever, who had originally taken post in the fatal joss-house, only sixty were 
made prisoners, many of them wounded, all the rest having been shot, bayo- 
neted, or burned in the fire which consumed the building: the last must bave 
been the fate of many of the wounded, whose forms, writhing in the agonies 
of so frightful a death, were seen by the troops outside, who were unable to 
afford them suceour, The circumstances, so novel in their character, which 
rendered this aflair with the Tartar troops prominent among the remarkable 
occurrences of the year 1842, had the effect of exalting them in no slight de- 
gree in the estimation of the British, who could not but think with respect of 
nen who, though totally unaccustomed to and unpractised in modern war- 
fare, and doubtless brought now for the first time under the fire of artillery 
and musketry, could yet maintain to the last sach steady coolness and indomi- 
table valour.’ 

In the march on Shang hae, we are told 

‘The inhabitants of the villages which were passed in the route lined the 
road to gaze with wonder on the novel sight, ewpecially at the imposing exhi 
bition of field-pieces ful y equipped, drawn by horses of a size and suength 
which must have heretofore been considered fabulous in these provinces, 
where nothing larger than the stunted Tartar pony is ever seen: but so litle 
fear did the country-people testify of our troops, when they found the most 
perfect discipline prevail in their ranks as they marched past their houses and 
gardens, that before the column had advanced a couple of miles the heavy 
scaling-ladders had been transferred by the sappers to the shoulders of willing, 
or, at least, not dissentient natives, and the drag-ropes of the guns, where an 
obstacle in the road rendered it necessary to unyoke the horses, were manned 
with Chinese labourers, mingled with our artillerymen ; and their merry laugh, 
as one of their number chanced to lose his hold and roll over, sounded as 
careless and joyous as if they were amusing their fellows ol the village, in- 
stead of aiding in dragging against the city of their rulers those terrible en- 
gines, from which, on the appearance of Chinese troops in occupation of their 
Villages and houses, ruin and death to all they held most dear would be poured 
forth.’ 

In the city:— One large detachment was quartered in a pawn-broker’s 
shop, very different in style and extent to the well-known houses designat- 
ed in England by the armorial bearings of the ancient Lombards, but in 
all other respects resembling them so closely asto render the comparison 
exceedingly amusing. In China the business of the pawnbroker is usually 
carried on with the capital of a number of persons, who form together a sort 
of a bank, or joint-stock concern, which is deseribed by those acquainted 
with their operation as most lucrative and extensive in all parts of the 
Empire, The building consists usually of a long range of galleries or 
rooms, in which the pledged articles are ranged or assorted according to 
their description and value, every cloak, orfur, or ornament having atick- 
et attached to it, denoting the amount lent upon its deposit, also the period 
for which pledged, and the interest to be recovered. The quantity of gouds 
collected in these establishments, jadging from those which came under the 
observation of the force (and a very destructive observation it usually pro- 
ved), isenormous. Wearing apparel of all descriptionsconstitated the bulk 
of the stock of this Shang-hae concern ; and as it had to be cleared out of the 
way 10 make room for the soldiers, grievous havoe was of necessity made 
among the strange collection of odds and ends of which it consisted, Rich 
furred mantles and embroidered ladies’ crape dresses were heaped up to 
form a couch for some brawny dragoon, whose costume had been culled 
trom heaps of pledges, the detail of which defies all power of description ; a 
handsome blue button mandarin’s cap, decorated with the honour-bestowing 
peacock’s feathers, might be seen surmounting the bronzed visage of some 
hardy Briton, its abrupt redemption and new ownership being altested by 
the stumpy blackened tobaeco-pipe stuck through an extempore hole in its 
rich silk cover—the hands of its new proprietor, perhaps, emerging trom 
the folds of a delicate silk mantle, the said hands being still red from the 
deed they had jost accomplished, in — at the sudden demire of a hen, 
whose mortal remains were being convert intu savoury grill by means 
of the broken legs and ornaments of a carved satin-wood chair and some 
lighted paper, torn frum a book, perhaps of inestimable value; and further 
more the said hands might be aflerwar)s seen undergoing the detergent pro 
cess upon the skirtof a robe which first had graced the form of a high 
priest of Fo! Shocking, indeed, to the antiquarian, the geographer, and the 
over of science and vertu, were the destruction and spoliations emailed by 
these promiscuous quarterings of the troops in the towns successively oc- 
cupied ; for althouch in cases where as at Shang-hae, no resistance had been 
ofiered, they abstained from plunder (or loot, which is its popular nom de 
guerre) in such of the private dwellings as were lett untouched by the quar- 
ter-master-general, the contents of the houses in which their billets had chan- 
ced to establish them were always looked upon as the lawful property of the 
new incumbents, and treated accordingly, that is to say, carried off as 
legitimate ‘loot,’ if the means of transport were not available, and if not, 
‘ured up’ in all sorts of ways. In this manner must have been destroyed 
many hundreds of books, which, could they have been collected and pre- 
served until the return of peace allowed their contents to be translated and 
explained by native linguists, might have thrown much valuable light upon 
the history and present state of Chinese literature, geography, and fine arts 
—upon all, indeed, that is of interest, connected with this wonderful empire. 
Couches used to be made with torn-up leaves of books, fires fed with them, 
rooms cleaned with swabs made of them—all sorts of horrors, in short, were 
verpetraied with these precious pages; and excepting by the very iew, who 
cies reguiar and urgent duties to attend to, and could always comman? 
means of transport, very few can have been ed in an entire and avail- 
able form. In most of the towns, however, which were temporarily occupi 
ed by the British, much rty, valuable for its rarity as well as its 
sic worth, was of necessity left behind, and of course abandoned to the gange 
of Chinese marauders which always hung upon our rear when the evacua- 
tion ofa city was going on. At Shang-hae, however, the tenants-at-will of 
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pledges,’ whien, though easy ol acquisition, were, like 
different description, exceeding y dithcalt to be provided tor. The 
house was not far from the ramparts, in the adjacent angle of which there | 
stood an old guard-room, or waich-tower ; this they converted inty a depot for 
silk cloaks and petticoats ; and having soon attracted a group of Chinamen 
to the foot of the walls, they established a regular bazaar, lowering down their 
merchandise in bales for inspection and tender, and then chaflering for a) 
good price with great skill and acumen. ‘The writer of these ges when } 
walking outside the city wails, chanced to stumble upon this droll and novel 
scene, and though not exactly able to admire its leading features, he, 
could not avoid being highly diverted, ‘The + representatives’ of the pawn-| 
brokers’ association had, it appeared, reposed too implicit a confidence in the | 
vod faith of their customers below by lowering down the articles for sale to 
exasnined before a bid was made; and some of these gentry had more 
than once most unscrupulously ended a dispute about price by decamping 
with goods from under the very noses of their poeudo-owners. In conse- 
quence of this ‘ disereditable’ proceeding, it was found necessary, for the good 
of the ‘ concern,’ w lower the bundles of cloaks, &c., only se far as to admit 
of an ocular examination by the Chinese, without allowing them the privi- 
lege of toaching the ‘onredeemed ;' this measure gave rise to the most ab- 
surd scenes j—one Chinaman, on hisbid being relused, or on hearing acom- 
petitor offer more, would make a desperate spring at the bait, and 
missing it, would stamp on the ground, and how] forta his rage like a ma- 
niac ; others might be seen in mobs, with upturned laces, like the figares in 
Hood's‘ Rocket time at Vauxhali,’ vehemently imploring the salesman 
above to lower the prize one inch more, that they might bat touch it, to ascer- 
tain how much it was worth ; and when their price was refused, to see the 
agonized looks with which they (ollowed the bundle in its upward course, Was | 
irvesistibly laughable. Here, again, another group might be seen, who, hav- | 
ing ventured, on speculation, to make a purchase trom appearances only 
were unfolding the garments which composed it with eager and anxious 
faces, clapping their hands with joy if their luck proved good, and 
clenching them in furious menaces agaivst their tormentors if they found 
the rich silk envelope of their bundle to contain only some threadbare habili- 
ments, oc bundles of rags and rubbish. The laughter and the screaming 
forth of high and low Chinese, of English and Hindustani, and the at surd ap- 
pearance of the descending bundles of indescribables, compensated by the as- 
cending dollars, and indeed o1 the whole scene, which looked like a fishery 
for men, with ropes and hooks baited with silk clobks, was much more ludi- 
crous and amusing than can be conceived from this description ; and the 
writer could not help enjoying a laugh when he heard that the Chinamen, 
unable to settle the question any more by laying violent hands upon the 
‘ pledges,’ had tried ancther aod more succeasiul mancovre, by sending up 
in a bag a number of copper dollars, mixed with the silver ones. ‘This was 
on the he day of the fair when, from press of time, and the accumuia- 
tion of luts to be disposed of, the venders were unable to pay proper attention 
to the quality of the specie returned. In spite of this deduction, they must 
have realized a very comfortable little sum for men whose pay isso small; 
and though one could not entirely approve of thus enriching the abandoned 
and lawless set who generally compose the greater portion of the lower or- 
ders of inhabitants in Chinese trading cities by the spoliation of the upper 
classes, it is reconciled to one’s mind by the reflection that all such property 
would have fallen into the hands of the mob the moment after our rear- 
uard bad disappeared through the city gates, and that it was therefore 
Boner to make them pay something for it, than to let them wrangle and 
fight for it afier our departure. ‘The writer was upon the rear-gaard when 
the force was withdrawn from the city, and was forcibly strack with proof 
then presented to his observation, that ihe miseries entailed upon the inhabit- 
ants by the actual presence of our troops in the Chinese towns were as bo 
thing when compared with the horrors which ensued upon our withdrawal 
from them, at the hands of the miscreants who flocked into their streets in 
crowds from the surrounding country. As regiment after regiment evacuat- 
ed the various buildings which had been assigned as quarters, and after 
the rear guard had seen them cleared of stragglers from the column, and 
had passed on, the strects, as you looked back, where a few minutes be- 
fore all seemed desolate and deserted, were now teeming with life, and dark 
sages and horels, which had been passed by unnoticed, were now = 
ing forth multitudes of outcasts, who flocked to the house which had just 
been abandoned, like birds of prey to a scene of slaughter.” 





THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Songs, Ballads, and other Poems, by the late T. H. Bayly. Edited by his 
idow, with a Memoir of the Author, 2 vols. R. Bentley. 

We had hardly an idea that Mr. Bayly had written so much, and so much 
that was sweet, pleasing, and poetical. Thirty-six popular dramas, it is true, 
swell the list; many of them still keeping possession of the stage, in spite of 
all the novelties intruded upon it; but his Fpeica, and other poetical works, fill 
these two volumes, Of these, we need noi say thal some are playful, and some 
tender; some raising the laugh, and some touching the finest chords of the 
heart by their pathos. Fancy and feeling were both innate in the writer, ‘I'd 
be a butterfly,’ the lightest of the light among the former class; and ‘O no, 
we never mention her,’ a most affecting example of the latter. 
But the memoir shows us, that being a man of genius (devoted from early 
years to jiterature), he was, according to the usual order of things in our so- 
cial system, aman of misfortune. He was of good family, and married a 
most amiable lady, also belonging to the upper circles; bat nothing could 
save them from the ordained lot. Coal-mines failed, and legal provisions 
were mal-administered and swallowed up by rogues in trust. 
‘Tt was Mr. Haynes Bayly’s custom to write an annual birth-day ode to his 
wife; and it will be seen by the following lines addressed “ To Helena,” on 
the birthday after his sad reverses of fortune, how deeply he felt for her as the 
sharer of his misfortunes. 


Oh! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark that fate would prove, 
My heart were truly desolate 
ithout thy soothing love. 


But thou hast suffer'd for my sake, 
Whilst this relief 1 found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison trom a wound! 


My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met! 


And has that thought been shared by thee ? 
Ah, no, that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than labour'd words could speak. 


But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight, 
We knew not half their worth. 


How unlike some who have profess’d 
So much in friendship's name, 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 


Bat ah! from them to thee I turn, 
They'd make me loathe mankind. 

Far better lessons | may Jearn 
From thy more holy mind. 


The love that gives a charm to home 
I feel they cannot take: 


uahtp tie apen on ingralets corer ch acoulaition, "famous for bis love and ebarity.’ Neither Bourne, Brand, nor Brady, in their 


| day Feridoon is reported to have written the first talisman against impure 


suffered martyrdom at Rome in the third century, and is said to have been 
learned workson popalar antiquities, discovered the of the custom of 
jever-writing,by whieh St. Valentine's day is distinguished in England. Bra- 
dy draws within the pale of his research the next day, the 15th of February, 
which was dedicated to Februata; on which day, he says, the Christian cler- 
gy substituted the names cf saints, in tickets given for that purpose, for the 
names of boys and girls, drawn in honour of the godess Februata ; and adds, 
that in the Papal dominions patron saints are likewise chosen on Valentine's 
day. As no more certain source is known, it may be permitted to suggest as 
probable, that this custom is the remaining vestige of a practice which the an- 
cient Persians observed, not on the 1ith, bat on the 23rd February; on which 


beasts and noxious animals; and ever since spells and talismans have been 
written in Persia on this day; a practice which, perhaps, 1s still perpetuated 
in Englan¢ by the spell and talisimanic virtue of love-leters, ‘The reader who 
is curious in such inquiries is referred to the authors mentioved above, and to 
a memoir by the very learned Baron von Purgstall, printed in the 4th vol. of 
the ‘I'ransactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 

—_-——=——_——— 


NEW DOGGFEREL BALLAD. 


‘The Land and the League, or the Rebellion and the Prophecy , a Doggerel 
Ballad. Pp. 16. London, W. N. Wright. 
It is a great relaxation to flee from the reports of parliamentary debates, 
agricultural and anti-corn-law meetings, and find all our great national ques- 
tions discussed in doggerel. ‘This week, indeed, seems to be prolific in im- 
mortal verse! The present exquisite tome describes the Queen's visit to 
France, with particulars unknown to the newspaper-press with all its diligence 
and activity. Er. gr.; 
“ Prince Albert he went out to see 

The gallant troops of France, 
And to a suiler’s stall did he 

In merry mood advance. 


‘ Now give me of the soldiers’ wine! 
Their bread too give to me!’ 
And there he ate and drank the same, 
And laugh’d right merrily. 
Then drawing out his royal purse, 
No silver base be told, 
But princely paid his reckoning 
In sovereigns of gold.” 
Sul perhaps the most touching passage is where the Queen replies to the sage 
advice of King Philippe to stand by the landed interests, and see that factory- 
children were not overwrought, poor things. 
“* Ah! said the Queen, with look most sad, 
‘It grieveth me full sore ; 
Had | my will the babes at least 
Should toil in mills no more. 
I think were my dear Prince cf Wales, 
And his sweet sisters ta’en 
And forced to toil at midnight hour, 
*T would rend my heart in twain. 


Much have I doubted in my mind 
On various counsels given ; 
And I will weigh your sage advice, 
And pray for aid from heaven. 
My people are my chiefest care, 
Their welfare my delight; 
Much wisdom shines in your discourse ; 
My aged friend, good night.’ ” 
We would also say good night, but for a rhyme which must ever be famous 
in the archives of poesy : 
“Sir Robert Peel now came post-haste, 
And Secretary Graham, 
Whose cautious remedies were met 
By threatenings to slay ’em.”’—Lendon paper. 
—e2-—-——— 
EXTRACT FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A LITER- 
ARY MAN. 
On recently perusing the “ Hermosura de Angelica” of the celebrated 
Spanish poet, Lope de Vega, | was strack by the resemblance, in a portion of 
his description of Medoso, to Prince Albert:— 
“ Pair was his height; and grave to gazers seem'd 
Those eyes, which, when they turned, with love and softness beam’d. 
Tender was he, and of a gentler kind, 
A softer frame than haply knighthood needs ; 
To pity apt, to music much inelin’d.” 
This poem proiesses to take up the story of Angelica where Ariosto had 
concluded it, on the plea that Turpin having stated that the remainder of the 
adventures of that Princess had occurred in Spain, — de Vega thought it 
due to the honour of his country to relate them, which he has done in no less 
than twenty cantos. Two circumstances add peculiar interest to this poem : 
the first is, that he composed it to soothe his grief for the death of his first 
wife, to whom he was passionately attached; and the second, that part of it 
was written on board the Armada, then fitting out to invade’ England; in 
which expedition he bore his part, to fly from painful memories, and in which 
he lost a beloved brother, in whose society he had sought refuge under his be- 
reavements. ——.—_ 
ETIQUETTE. 
A curious etiquetie exists in France, which not unfrequently leads to mis- 
takes, and which might be “ more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” When a death occurs in a family, husbands and wives, though 
many years publicly separated, are obliged, by l’usage du monde, to have 
their names conjugally united in les billets de faire part, addressed to the re- 
lations of the deceased. ‘Those ignorant ot this usage take for granted that 
the union of the names in the same billet is the announcement of a reconcilia- 
tion, when it is only a compliance with an established custom, an avoidance of 
which would, in the haute noblesse of France, be deemed a terrible violation 
of the Code d’Etiquette, which, with them, is immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. An ebservance ofthis usage in Paris has lately given 
rise to an idle rumour that a reconciliation had taken place between a fashion 
abie couple whose my thirteen years ago, excited much interest in the 
beau monde, both in 
without the least foundation. 
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panied by ason and twodaughters. The magistrate inquired if she had ano 


An atrocious act of barbarity has been brought to light in Lisbon. A young 
lady, the daughter of the late Admiral Rosa, who commanded the squadron 
of Don Miguel, was discovered imprisoned in a private dwelling-house, in 
which she had been kept in solitary confinement for nearly two years. A | at the West-end that, at the suggestion of Sir Peter Laurie, a strong barrier 
magistrate of the district, on being informed of the circumstance, summoned 
the mother of the imprisoned girl to appear before him. She came accom- 


ther daughter. She replied, after some hesitation, that she had another, but 
that the girl was an idiot. The subterfuge being of no avail, the magistrate | unlucky enough (o break a dozen of china plates of a rare and beautiful pat- 
immediately proceeded to the place of the girl's confinement, accompanied, | tern. ‘ You blockhead,’ cried his lordship, meeting him presently after, with 
very reluctantly, by the mother. He found a young woman, about twenty- | another dozen in his hand, ‘ how did you do it?’ ‘ Upon my soul my lord 
two years of age, shut up in a room on the ground floor, the windows of which | they happened to fall just so,’ replied the felluw, and instantly dashed the se- 
were secured by iron bars. The girl was lying on a straw bed, without | cond dozen upon the marble hearth into a thousand pieces 

clothes or other covering than a shawl. On being interrogated, she said she ; 





We'll pray for happier years to come 
For one another's sake 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Bayly lived now intheir altered circumstances fir two 
years in the most pradent and economical manner. They enjoyed each 
other's society, and were happy in congeniality of thought and sentiments 
At this period his time was chiefly occupied in writing for the stage, which 
amused him exceedingly. When he conceived the plot of a drama, he would 
work diligently at it till it was completed to his entire satisfaction ; he would 
then pass many days without writing a line, and this total delassement seemed 
necessary before he could open another vein of wit and humour.’ 

It were a work of supererogation to fill out pages with any of the author's 
well-known and widely popular « ompositions; and therefore, with this single 
trait, in prose and verse, we feelingly commend to the public the remains of 
an accomplished gentleman, who so much contributed to its delight. and died 
at the age of 42, a prey to anxiety and melancholy. —"s 

—__- 
SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY 
The festival of Valentine has been traced up to the most ancient festivals of 
the Indiams, Persians, and Arabs, celebrated on the same day. as consecrated 
to the god of matrimony, and it appears also to agree with that of the sidebe 
Valentia, mentioned by Macrobius as the goddess of strength and vigour - 
The name given by Christians to this day is derived from Vak ntinus who 





had been put in confinement by her stepmother two years previously ; she 
was frequently beaten by her, and she showed the marks of violence on her 
body caused by severe beating the day before. The minister of justice being 
informed of the circumstances, gave orders to have the unfortunate girl re. 
moved to an hospital, and instructed the magistrate to institute criminal pro- 
eeedings against the inhuman stepmother. 

Rome, Frs. 3.—The 13th anniversary of the enthronement of his Holiness 
the Pope was celebrated yesterday with much solemnity at St. Peter’s. The 
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be so much extended, that rains would continually destroy the harvest, and 
fraits, and flowers, and subvert the whole economy of nature. There is, per- 
haps, nothing more beautiful in our whole system than the process by which 
our fields are irrigated from the skies, the nvers fed from the mouutains— 
and the ocean restrained within bounds, which it never can exceed so long 
as that process continues on the present scale, The vapour raised by the sun 
from the sea floats wherever it is lighter than the atmosphere ; condensed, it 
falls upon the earth in water; or attracted to the mountains, dissolves, and re- 
plenishes the conduits with which, externally or internally, they are all far- 
nished. By these conduits, the fluid is conveyed to the rivers which flow on 
the surface of the earth, and to the springs which lie deep in its bosom, des- 
tised to supply man with a purer element. If we suppose the sea, then, to be 
considerably diminished, the Ansazon and the ere py those inland seas 
of the western world, would become inconsiderable brooks; the brooks would 
wholly disappear, the atmosphere would be deprived of its due proportion of 
humidity; all nature would assume the garb of desolation : the birds would 
drop on the wing, the lower animals would perish on the barren soil, and man 
himself would wither away like the sickly grass at his feet. 

Kixpness or ner Muesry.—An arrangement, the benevolent suggestion 
of her Majesty, has just been carried into effect at Windsor Castle. The 
unused cut pieces of bread, collected throughout the various departments of 
the Royal residence, are in future to be given to the inmates of the several 
almsbouses within the borough, amounting to about 30. Her Majesty has 





| also been graciously pleased to command that the whole of the unconsumed 


wine at the reyal table atthe Castle shal! be given, under proper regulations , 
to the sick and diseased poor, whose complaints may require the aid of wine 
to restore their strength. 

Exrensive Foroine Estaniisument.—An immense coining and forg- 
ing establishment has been discovered and broken up at Arada, near Oporto. 
It kept 60 persons in constant employment within doors, and a powerful 
cylinder at work. ‘They coined Portuguese silver money and Spanish dol- 
lars. Some persons of respectable character are involved, and they were 
connected with a similar establishment at Villa Nova, opposite Oporio.— 
They had forged Brazilian no’es in such quantity as to have nearly broken 
the Bank of Maranham. At Rio there was lately discovered in a hogshead 
of port an immense tin box, hermetically sealed, and fall of these forged 
notes. Numerous Portuguese in Brazil were connected with the transac- 
tion, 

Se 
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SONG FOR PHE TEMPERATE. 
Sing, sing, who sings 
‘To her who raleth a thousand springs! 
Who is this noble trump ! 
‘The Pump, boys, the Pump! 
The mother of ginger-beer, 
The queen of the liquid clear. 
For cheaper is she than wine can be. 
Drink, drink, who drinks 
To her who yieldeth but never shrinks ! 
Where doth this conduit dwell ? 
’Tisthe Well, boys, the Well ! 
For she, a good friend of mine, 
Ne’er maketh a man repine. 
If dry were she, no tea could be, 
Nor any temperance company.— Punch. 


Gardeving Operations.— Now is the time to foree your cucembers; but if 
they will not come by being forced, try what can be done by persuasion. All 
your efforts will be useless, if the cucumbers themselves are not in the right 
frame. 

Charade.—‘ My tirst makes my second, and thinks himself my whole.’ Do 
you give itup? ‘Pat’ makes a ‘ Riot,’ and, while doing so, calls himself a 
* Patriot.’ 

A nobleman one day visited a lawyer at his office, in which at the same 
time was a blazing fire, which led him to exclaim, Mr. , your Office is 
as hot as an oven. ‘So it should be, my lord,’ replied the lawyer, ‘as it is 
here I make my bread.’ 

Toacco.—An amusing fact connected with the opposition to the general use 
of tobacco is related of Fagon, the physician to Louis the Fourteenth; in the 
midst of an oration on the pernicious effects of tobacco, the orator made a 
pause, and, taking his snuff-box from his pocket, refreshed himself with a 
pinch to enable him to renew the argument. 

Why is a benevolent man like a cart horse? Because he stops at the sound 
of woe! 

Why is an auctioneer like a man with an ugly countenance? Because he 
is always for-bidding. 

What animal beiongs to the most extreme north? The pole-cat. 

A Poser.—A carter boasting of the powers of his horse as a draught animal, 
and saying it could draw anything, was asked by a wag if it could draw an 
interence 

Election Joke.—At the recent election in this city (says the Worcester Jour- 
nal), the vote of an old and well-known gentleman was challenged by a young 
whipper-snapper who officiated, and who knew that the old gentleman dif- 
fered in politics from him. ‘Jt is necessary for you to swear that you have 
lived in this ward more than ten days,’ said the challenger. ‘ Why you know 
that I have,’ replied the voter, ‘ for more than ten months ago you came to my 
shop, and purchased the hat you have on, and never paid for it yet.’ 

‘A lady once remarked that ‘carelessness was little better than a half-way 
house between accident and design.’ 

‘The Chek of St. Clements—Punch has been accused of hitting this clock 
very hard when it was down; and it certainly must be adinitted that it was 
wholly unable to strike in return. We are happy to say that the wound has 
been followed by the clock being at last wound, and we now offer to take it by 
ihe hands in friendship. We have been toki that the long stagnation has been 
caused by the absurd scruples of the pendulum, which refused to go from side 
to side, lest it should be accused of inconsistency. 

Q. Why is an adjective like a drunken man? A. Fecause it cannot stand 
-| alone-———Q. Why isa royal invitation like a preposition? A. Because 
it cannot be declined. Q. How many parts of speech are there? A. Itde- 
pends upon the speaker, who may sometimes divide his speech into several 
paits, and sometimes show a total want of parts in speaking it. 

How many sides are thereto atree?’ Two; inside and outside. 

We love to see a woman treading the high and holy path of duty, unblinded 





ondon and in the French capital, but the report is | by the sunshine, unscared by the storm. There are hundreds who do so from 


the cradle to the grave—heroines of endurance, of whom the world has never 
heard, but whose names will be bright hereafter, even beside the brightness of 
angels. 

Horne Tooke was the son of a poulterer, which he alluded to when called 
upon by the proud striplings of Eton to describe himself{—‘I am,’ said young 
Horne, ‘the son ofan eminent Turkey merchant.’ 

The progress of Tractarianism in the University has spread such an alarm 


is to be erected to prevent Oxford street from running into Newman-street. An 
elderly maiden, in Essex, has imbibed such an extreme horror of Popery, that 
she has renounced the Cardinal vittues.— Punch. 


Lord Townshend’s butler, in preparing the cloth for a choice festival, was 


_Ingenuous Conf ssion.—W hen Mr. Wilberforce was candidate for Hull, his 
sister, an amiable and witty young lady, offered the compliment of a new gown 
to each of the wives of those freemen who voted for her brother; on which 
she was saluted with the cry of ‘ Miss Wilberforce for ever ;’ when she plea- 
santly observed, ‘I thank you, gentlemen; but [ cannot agree with you, for 
really, | do not wish to be Miss Wilberforce for ever.’ 

General. Tom Taums.—The tiny prodigy who has lately been exhibited 
at the Princess’s Theatre is now holding a series of levees ai his residence in 
Grafton-st, These receptions have been attended by several persons of rank 





accounts received from various parts in the Roman states are distressing, 
murders being committed in open day, and other incidents, showing the de- 
moralisation of the people; and even here in the capital, in the midst of the 
most frequented places, such as the Corso, close to the well known Cafe delle 
Arti, robberies are perpetrated with the utmost impunity. 

Discovery Or Caprats Sreance, 13ra Licut Dricoons.—This unforta- 
nate gentleman, who escaped from the Military Lunatic Asylum, Fort Clar- 


ence, Chatham, on the evening of the 15th of last January. has been disco- | 
town of Sandbach, in Cheshire, a distance of 160 
| 


vered, in custady, at the 
miles from London. 
Tur Sex.—The mean depth of the sea is, according to La Place, from 4 to 
5 miles. Ifthe existing waters were increased by only one fourth, it would 
drown the earth, with the 1 
of the ocean were augmente 


present continents would be changed al! over the globe 


by only one-eighth, considerable portions of the 


Evaporation would 


exception of some high mountains If the volume 


and distinction who have the privilege of the entree, allof whom have expressed 
| the greatest as'onishment and admiration for this interesting little stranger. 
The real name of this diamond edition of humanity is Charles Stratton. The 
renowned Sir Geoffrey Hudson was a Brobdignagian in comparison with this 

| Lilliputian. That valiant knight attained the height of three feet nine inches, 
whereas Tom Thumb weighs only fifteen pounds, and is oaly twenty-one 
| inches in height. A carriage is now building for him on the smallest 
scairt -— 

‘His chariot an empty hazel nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmaker.’ 
He appears to have been a great favourite for a man of his inches with the 
ladies of New York, and he boasts that he kissed six thousand of them during 
his stay there—a feat of osculation which stands without a parallel in these 
| degenerate days, 
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Emperial Parliament, 
House of Lords, March Uh. 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

Lord BROUGHAM then said, he begged leave to make a few remarks 
upon a very painful subject, in respect to which he had within the last few 
days receive. many applications with a view to his presenting a petition. Ne- 
thing could be more dreadful than any interference whatever in either house 
of Parliament with any matter or thing age | oi domestic policy in any tor- 
eign country, and purely belonging to the administration of the municipal 
law of that country ; although it might be never so revolting a law to our 
feelings, that wouid be no reason for our interierence, because we had nothiag 
w do except with ourselves and our own law ; we had no claim, no mission 
to interfere with any foreign country in any respect whatsoever, while that 
country confined itself to its own laws and its own subjects. That was the 
reason why he refused to take any step whatever to bring the subject before 
their lordsaips’ house. But he admitied that it was a serious matter—a case 
that greatly and gravely interested him. A man had been condemned to 
death in a criminal court of the American state of Louisiana, having sentence 
passe upon him by a learned judge, as if he had committed murder, with the 
most appropriate language to so solemn a sentence, with the most serious 
warning © make use of the time yet spared to the condemned per- 
son, and with the most accustomed reference to the sacred truths of religion, 
as it he had actually and purposely, and wilfully, committed mur- 
der. That was the case which had atiracted his notice, in consequence 
of the »pplication which had been made to him. To all of which applications 
his answer was, that he would give no opinion upon it, tor neither the Parlia- 
meant, nor the nation, nor the Government, coul { interfere with the municipal 
laws of any other country. He was bound to suppose that the American law 
—the Louisianian jaw,he meant—was justly administered, and that,by the law 
of his country, the untortunate person had forfeiied his lite ; because he had 
noright to accase any judge in Louisianaof mal-administration of the law, 
oro! perversion of the law, but by the law he had condemned that man to die 
for aiding the escape of aslave. (Hear, hear.) That was the law ot Louisi- 
ana; it was not our law; God torbid it should be! (Hear, hear.) The 
Americans might think our laws very bad, and we might think theirs bad; but 
he had no right, o1 da y, orclaim whatever, to say one word either against 
their law or those who administered that law. Yet he might humbly and res- 

v2cifully to the Legisla:ure and Executive Government of Louisiana express 
his t rvent hope that advantage might be taken of the long interval which 
must elapse before the 26thot April, the day on which the unfortunate man 
was condemned to die. He (Lord Brougham) spoke of him as a criminal, 
because the laws of his country had so dealt with him; but he trusted that the 
humane and merciful consideration ofthe Loutsianian Government might yet 
extend their mercy tothe condemned min. He hoped he had said enough to 
vindicate the course he had taken upon this occasion. 

House of Commons, February 6. 

SirC NAPIER brought under the consideration of the House the consti- 
tution of the Board of Admiraity. Hecommenced by dilating at some length 
upon the abuses of the system under the old Navy and Victualling Boards. 
All sorts of absurdities were committed by those bodies. Let them only look 
at tha’ exwaordinary fancy of Lord Meiville’s, the construction of the doek- 
yard at Sheerness. {'nat dockyard was built on a lee-shore, in an unwhole- 
some swamp, just in such a position that no ship could get out of it in the 
winter inonths ; it was built on God knew how many pues of wood driven 
into the sea; it was built just at a time when steam was making such an ad- 
vance, that it was clear to every reasonable-minded man, that in a few years 
our largest ships would be towed with the greatest ease to a safe position up 
the Thames; and, a ove all, this yard was built in such a position that it 
was leit entirely exposed to the enemy, and was even now quite indefensible, 
(Hear.) That wasa specimen of the old Navy Board sysiem, and of Lord 
Melville’s beautiful administration. Sir James Graham did quite right to 
destruy such a system, but whether the machinery which he substituted for it 
was good or bad was the question to bring under consideration. The Right 
Hon. Baronet divided the government of the Navy into five branches—tne 
Surveyor ofthe Navy, the Accountant-General, the Storekeeper-General, the 
Victualling Department; and appointed an additional Lord of the Admiralty, 
to take ali that duty in addition to the duiies they had before. But there were 
various objections to that plan, and Sir G. Clark and Sir ‘T’. Troubridge, who 
had been Lords of the Admiralty, had each expressed their opinion against it. 
One of ihe objections was, that each of those five Officers was under a Lord 
of the Admirally, who came in with a change of Ministry, knowing nothing 
whatever of the business he was going to undertake. But the departments 
were not kept under the care of any particalar Lord, and first one and then the 
other walked down to Somerset house, and asked the chiets of the departments 
how matters went on in their office? The answer was generally— Oh, very 
well,’ and they then put on their hats and walked off. (A laugh.) The vie- 
tualling department went on very well, being under one head only ; but to the 
dock department there was a great number of officers, and it did not go on so 
well. 

In 1812 he mov. « fora return ofthe number of persons who had been in the 

Navy and were appointed to civil situations; and as a proof ol the way in 
which the patronage of the Admiralty was carried on, ne found that in the 
principal oliices of the Admiralty there were two who had never been at sea ; 
of the Accountant-Geaeral’s department there were four; of the Storekeepers, 
two; of the Victualling, one; and of the Hospital, six—in all 15, enjoying 
part of the emoluments of 110,000/. a year devoted to the Naval establishment 
in the subordinate officesin the dockyards, &c., he found the same princi- 
ple observed. But he thonght it was the duty of the refurmed Board of Ad- 
miralty to have acted differently, In 1842 he called for another return and 
found that the same state of things continued; but he was happy to say that 
in consequence of his motion the Admiralty had given orders to the Port Ad- 
mirals, when a ship came in and was paid off to employ the best men in the 
dockyards. He had also moved for a return showing the number of persons 
appointed to civil situations in the Navy, and what situations they came from. 
and who recommen led ‘hem, as he wanted to get at all the servants, butlers, 
&c., with whom the Naval departments were filled; bat the retarn, as full as 
he wished it, was refused. He himself had some time agoa servant, and a 
relation of his had another, both or whom wanted to get a situation in a dock- 
yard, and his relation applied to him to get them one. He refused; but he 
found that both afterwards got in, he could not say how. He woald not men- 
tion their namesorthey might be turned out. (A laugh.) He came now to 
the promotion of the Navy. The Lord High-Admiral it was said went too 
far, though no doubt he introduced into the Navy a Spirit shat had not existed 
long before; but when Lord Melville came into officea Treasury minute was 
issed, saying that promotion was only to be one in three, - The country had 
been humbugged into a belief that that principle had beea acied upon. But 
what wasthe case? In 1830 we had 31 Commanders made Post-Captains, 
31 Lieutenants made Commanders, 67 Midshipmen made Lieutenants, and 16 
Second Masters made Masters. The obituary during the same time was 22 
Captains, 21 Commanders, and 78 Lieutenants. Atthe end of 1843, in the 
13th year, there were 332 Commanders made Captains, 535 Lieutenants made 
Commanders, and 945 Midshipmen made Licutenants. The obituary during 
the same time was 248 Captains, 359 Commanders, and 923 Lieutenants.— 
Afier that talk he hoped be never should hear again about the Treasury Min- 
ute. In 1830 we had 816 Capiains; in 1813, 718; viz.,a diminution in 13 
years of 98 Captains. There ought to be a regular sysiem for a Retired 
List before there could be a proper system of promotion, and he thought 
great reeponsibility would attach to the Government if they would not at once 
enter upon that question. He woald, then, give one third of the prometion to 
the Right Hon. Baronet, one third to Seniority, and one third to the Ad- 
miralty, Upon the Shipwreck Committe they found a great number of 
men and Officers of the Coast-Guard, who bad risked their lives for the 
sake ot their tellow-creatures (hear)—but one of the witnesses, Capt. Spar- 
shot, stated that they were pever recommended to promotion for it, though 
it would be most desirable to do so, as they were well fitted for such offices 
as Tide-waiters, &e. Then, as to the Masters, all who knew anything of the 
sea, knew how important the services of the Masters were, and that a 
Captain without a good Master could not conduct his ship. When the 
Right Hon. Baronet came into office the Masters were given charge of the 
stores, which were taken out by the hands of an ignorant warrant Officer. 
By a rule lately adopted by the Admiralty the remuneration of Masters in 
the Navy was regulated in a very extraordinary manner. The Master of a 
three-decker received 212/. a year; while, inasmali craft, as a brig, the stores 
of which were not worth 1001, the Master, who might probably have been 
only just advanced to that rank, received 218/. 3s. 4d.a year. Thus the Mas 
ter of a three-decker, who had charge of all the stores, of masts, yards, sails, 
rigging, and everything else, received 7. or SJ. less than the Master of a 
smal! craft. But be (Sir C. N.) complained also that the Master who was 
generally the best seaman in the ship, and a trustworthy and attentive man, 
ranked below the junior Lieutenant, nay, even below a mano who might be an 
Acting Lieutenant. 

He [Sir C. Napier] would not remain a single day on board a ship if he 
had nota Masier in whom he could repose full confidence ; he thought the 
Masters oughi to be placed on an equal footing, as to rank, with Lieutenants; 
lor a Master, from his experience, was eligible to be made a Commander 














(ICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


io morrow, while a Liewtenant might just have been released from his 
mother’s apron-strings. [A laugh, He hoped the Almiralty would re- 
consider the position of the Masters, and ao justice to that class of Naval 
Officers. In 1830, he [Sir C. N.] addressed a lever to a Member of Par- 
liament, who was aflerwards a Lord of the Admiralty, in which he stated 
his views as to the plan on which the management of Naval afiairs ought 
wo be conducted. He had stated, that as it was proposed that the office of 
Loni High Admiral should be vesied in a Commission, and as a Civilian 
might be placed at the head of that Commission, he should be assisted by 
Admirals of Great Britain; that an Admiral should fill the otfice of Super. 
intendent of the Dockyards; that the supevintendence of the Victualling 
Department should 2lso be conducted by an Admiral. and that othe7 minor 
offices should be under the control and superintendence of Oilicers of the 
Navy. He also proposed tw attach to the md a Surveyor of the Navy, 
a Storekeeper-General, an Accountant-General, a Superimendemt of Flag 
Ships, a Physician of the Fleet, a Purser of ihe Fleet, and an Adjutant. 
General of Marines. The arrangement which had been adopted by the 
Righ Hon. Baronet opposite bore a great similayity to that which he [Sir 
C. N.} proposed. He wished to see the management of the Navy conduct- 
ed nearly in a similar manner to that of the Ordnance Department. it was, 
he believed, admitted that there had always been great fault inthe building 
department of the Navy. The Surveyor of the Navy, whoever he might 





= a 
Sh. Gin., ewt. guns, and two G8-pounterson the quarter-deck, making in all 
98 guns actually mounted. This tine of flotation ¢ should observe, agrees to 
1-2 an inch of her talented constructor’s calcolation. Now for her qualities 
so far as we have been able to judge, al sea ; she works and steers like a boat 
that is, quicker and better than any ship L ever sailed in. On Sunday last we 
had a good trial by the wind, with as mach wind as her masts would bear un- 
der donbie-reefed top-sails, courses, &c,; her inclination never exceeded 4 1-8 
degrees; she was then going 10 knots, and working within 10 1-2 points of 
the compass ; at this time there Was a short sea, and on one tack ad she 


| was far from being uneasy; her motion is quick but very easy, and on the 


whole I do think her the most splendid ship ever built, and her constructor 
must be proud of her; for my part, | am perfectly unprejudiced.” This was 
signed “ William Bowles.” (Hear) He had also a fetter from Mr Loft- 
house, the Master of the A/jion, which stated >—“ 1 am just returned from the 
Albion, and L cannot delay expressing my admiration of her in the strongest 
terms, She is quite perfect, and beyone all doubt the finestt wo-decker in the 
work, Of course, you have already hear’ all I could tell you about her sail. 
ing, working, steering, &e,; but all the Officers seem most sincere and hearty 
in their praises of her, and so end all the cabals against you and her. I am 
also delighted with the /ris. It Thad my way I should commission 
the Va nguard immediately, and uy her with the Ai/ion, as the fastest two-decker 
in the Navy.” As to the alteration made in the constitution of the Boart o 





be, always entertained some croichety ideas of his own. Woether or not 
the Admiralty possessed the power of controlling that Officer he [Sir C. N.} | 
could not say; but certainly the ships which had been built evidenced either | 
great ignorance and stupidity on the part of the consiraciors, or a most de- 
termined adherence to theold system of ship building. He conceived that 
Capt. Symonds deserved great credit for the changes he had introduced in 
the system of ship-building, but still he did not think that the plans of that 
gentieman were perfect. He [Capt. Symonds] had his erotehets, like other 
men; and unless he was strongly controlled, he would destroy every ship 
they had now in the Navy, in order to introduce his own system of building 

That gentleman had, indeed, proved that his system was not perfect, for he 

had departed in very important respects from the plans he at i¥st pursued 

He (Capt. Symonds] had undoubtedly built some five ships; but it remained 

to be seen whether, during actual service in war, they would maintain | 
their present character. 

When he (Sir C. N.) was commanding a squadron of six sail off Alexan- 
dria, he expected, during a heavy wind, from what he had heard of the Van- 
guard, that she would have been far to windward of the whole fleet in 24 hours 
Instead of that being the case, however, there were only two ships in the 
squadron more to leeward thanthe Vanguan!. This might have been owing | 
to achange of wind, or to some wantof management; but he (Sir C. N_) sta- 
ted ihe fact. He understood that the orders had been issued to build ships at 
different dockyards upon the plans of six or seven different Officers; and he 
certainly thought that by such competition they were most likely to ascertain 
which was the best system of building. (Hear). He wished also to cal) the 
attention of the House to the great and expensive alcerations in ships which 
had taken place. The Admiralty had furnished a return of the changes which 
had been made in ships since the Ist of July, 1843, and he found that the 
magazines of no less than eleven ships had undergone a complete alteration.* 
An enormous expense had been incurred by altering ships’ sterns from a 
square to a round form; and, afier one plan of round sterns had been adopt. | 
ed, the sterns were again a.tered according to another plan. It had been said 
that the Trafalgar was the most perfect ship in the British Navy; and so 
high was the opinion entertained of her, that the Queen had been induced to 
go down to Woolwich to see her launched. With all her perfection, how- 
ever, the Trafalgar was taken to Chatham, where her stern was knocked to 
pieces, and replaced by a new one. He (Sir C. N.) considered that 
ihe Sarveyer of the Navy ought to be kept at the elbow of the Admirahy, in 
order that all calculations respecting the building of ships might be submitted 
before thev were approved. ‘The Penelope, as was well known, was a 64- 
gun frigate. A former Board of Admiralty, atter finding in the American war 
that our 64-gun frigates were incapable of contendingwith the American tr- 
gates, built between seventy and eighty forty gun trigates, which were 
now on our hands. Well, the calculator at Somerset [louse made 
his estimates for the Penelope, and they were approved by the Admi- 
ralty. When the ship was launched, it was found that her lower-deck 
ports were only 4 feet Il in. from the water, and that her paddle-wheels were 
plunged 8 feet in the water,while,to work efliciently they ought notto have been 
more than3 feet in the water. They were now building a steam-ship at 
Chathain ; it was calculated that her paddle-wheels would , lunge 6 1-2 feet, 
but he would answer for it they would plange 8 feet, Not one of these steam- 
ships could carry a proper quantity of fuel The Penelope could not carry 
10 days’ tuel. Even the French did not make such mistakes in their building 
as we had done, Why, the Quee:.’s yacht was so ill-constructed, that they 
were compelled to stow 100 tons oflead in her as ballast. The Albion was 
supposed to be achef d’@uvre; she was to be superior to the Rodney, or the 
London, or the Nile. The Rodney carried her guns 7 feet 8 in. out of the 
water, with 14 months’ provisions on board ; while the lower-deck ports of the 
Albion were only 6 feet 3 in. or 6 feet 4 in. out of the water, without anchors 
or cables on boaid. Now, it had been said that the mistake in the construc- 
tion ofthe Albion had ari-en trom her being built of ltalian oak, which bad 
proved to be heavier in weight than had been contemplated, But still though 
it had been intended that the Albion should carry 65-pounders, they bad only 
been able to put 32-pounders in her, and she was not, on the whole, he (Sir C 
N.) contended, by any means sv fine a ship as the Rodney, which had been 
built four or five years before. He had now gone through a detail of matters 
which the House might think tedious; but, as he seldom trespassed, he 
could only thank the House for its indulgence, and at the same time ex- 
press a hope that the propositions he had made would meet with its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT (secretary of the Admiralty) was favourable 
to the employment of Naval men in the civil service of the Admiralty, and 
was instrumental in promoting u. But old men were inefficient, and young 
men, as soon as they had learned their business, were apt to be taken on act- 
ive service, by which an inconvenient change of servants would be continu- 
ally maintained. He did not see what was to be gained by a change in the 
Board of A imiralty ; at present there was a responsible officer at the head of 
each department; there was a fair day’s work for each, but not more than 
any industrious man could overtake—though he admitied that in time of war 
an increase might be necessary. With regard to special promotions, he sup- 
posed the hon. and gallant Officer would not object to the instances in which 
special promotions had taken place even for particular services in Syria, 
for services in the Chinese war, and also for services in that most pestilen- 
tial quarter of the world, the Coast of Africa. These promotions were all 
for special services, and were free from the possibility of any charge of fa- 
vouritism. (Hear.) As to the promotions from the Coast Guard service, he 
(Mr. S. HL.) did not k ow an instance in which the Admiralty had deviated 
trom the recommendations of the Comptroller of the Coast Guard, the Officer 
in whom the selection was vested. As to the masters, the present board had 
not been remiss; in the first place they had been made Commissioned Offi- 
cags, and some had been promoted Lieutenants, apd one Commander of her 
Majesty’s yacht. (Hear.) With regard to the building of ships, it had been 
said the Admiralty ought to take care not to give 4 monopoly to any Sar- 
veyor of the Navy. He (Mr. 8. H.) had every respect forthe genius and 
ability of Sir W. Symonds ; but be did not’consider even that able individual 
to be infallible, and therefore other builders had been allowed to compete 
with Sir N. Symonds, and the Board had now no less than nineteen experi- 




















Admiralty by the right honourable Gentteman now at the head of the Home 
Departinent, it had now been in operasion 10 years—ander three W hig and 
two Conservative administraiions—and no complaint as to its inefficlenc y had 
ever been made, and, having heard no case yet made out, he could not think 
so great an organic change in its constitution ought lightly to be made 

Capiain PECHELL thought that no suflieient answer had been made to the 
statement of Sir Charles Napier. He therefore went into various profes. 
sional details, in order to prove that the defect of dae supervision, in the build 
of cur men-ol-war, the manning of the Navy, &c., rendered ac hange necessa- 
ry. The system of promotion of Oticers employed in the Coast Guard was 
exceedingly inadequate and defective, particularly considering the risks they 
frequently ran in saving life and property in cases of shipwreck. He begged 
to know how many of those diabolical vessels (hear)—the 10-gun brigs—were 
lett in existence } j 

NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT rose to propose the Navy Estimates, As great 
a reduction had been effected as was consistent with the efliciency of our Navy, 
and the protection of our interests in all parts of the world, It is the inten- 
tion of Government to re-establish Deptford as a building-yard; schools are 
established forthe instruction of youths in Naval archi'ecture; and various 
changes have been made in order to render the whole of our naval yards more 
etiective, and maintain our ship-building superiority. After running over the 
different classes of items, explaining where there had been increase, and 
where reduction, he moved a vote of 36,000 men and 2000 boys for the Naval 
service. Mr. Willams questioned the reason of the large number «cf Marines 
employed on shore, which were 2500 more than in 1835 and 1538, 

Sir G, COCKBURN said, the estimated namber of Marines was felt to 
be necessary. ‘They were a most valnable force. They were as useful on 
shore in guarding dockyards and other duty of that kind as soldiers, and, in 
the event of a sudden waz, they were at once availabie. It was of the ut- 
most importance that every possible facility should exist for having ships 
ieadily manned; and the Marines were always ready to put into ships, in the 
event of any sudden emergency, The hon. member should know that when 
the smaller namber of Marines were voted, to which allusion had been made, 
foreign nations were not endeavouring to cope with our Marine. tut now 
they were making great efforts in that direction, and their facilities of man. 
ning their fleets were greater than any we possessed, It was absulutely ne 
cessary that we should havea fleet to command the channel in the event of 
war being declared. ‘T'wo thirds of our seamen were abroad in lore gn poris 
and, in the case of a war with France, all thuse seamen we depend on might 
be carried to French prisons, instead of coming here to man our ships. The 
only security we had for manning our ships in such an emergency was this 
voie of Marines. (Hear, hear.) Sir C. NAPIER bore testimony to the et- 
ficieney and avaiable characver of the Marine force, and hoped his hon. 


friend would not propose any reduction in the number of men, The Ma- 
rines ought rather to be increased than diminished, The Government were 
the best judges what number of men they ought to keep up; and, asa Naval 
man, he was anxious to see the number as well kept up as possible, ‘The 
chiet thing was, how they should be disposed of. Under the late administra. 
tion they had three guard-ships, with searcely sufficient men to keep them 
clean, In his =— those guard ships should be kept fally maoned, and 
with the most efficient Officers fit for active service, instead of old decrepu 
men as hitherto, who, when sent to sea, were found totally incapable of per- 
forming their duties. He hoped the gallant Admiral would explain what 
was the intention with reference to those guard-ships, With respect  pow- 
der magazines, he had tried various experiments in the Powerfud, but the 
had been overruled when it came home, on the idea that they should be made 
bormb-proof, whic) he thought perfectly impossible. The gallant Officer went 
on to say, that Ofiicers had not sufficient opportunities for practice, and from 
what he had seen on foreign stations, be Should say that our fleet might not 
= a meg emergency be found so efficient in manauvring as would be 
aesirabie, 

Admiral DUNDAS observed that we had 1000 merchant steamers, 260 of 
which carried 32-pounders; a foree which would overcome the combined 
fleets of the rest of the world. (Hear, hear.) And he declared his confident 
belief to be, that it was only our Naval force which could sweep the channel. 
(Hear, he »r.) 

SirG. COCKBURN remarked, that some experimental alterations, made 
by the gallant Officer, the member for Marylebone, on board the Powe fu, 
had been disapproved of by a board of inquiry, composed of Sir K. Codring- 
ton, Admiral Parker, and Sir T. Hastings. He also stated, that with respec 
to the Penelope, the report of her oS ee had been one of extraordinary ap- 
proval, and that her services would be found peculiarly valuable on the coas 
of Africa, which she could closely blockade against slavers, the currents pre- 
venting saili.g vessels trom keeping their stations. He alluded to the exten- 
sive commerce enjoyed by this country all over the world, and the conse. 
quent demand for ships of war, which, witho..t the aid of steamers, the Ad- 
miralty could not, unless by great increase of the estimates, afford. 

Capt. PECHELL said there was a subject on which he wished the Go. 
vernment would give some explanation. It 1elated to the employment of her 
Me os ships in assisting in levying the pour-rates in Ireland. He com- 
plained of a friga‘e being employed to carry the Governor of Gibrakar to his 
station, when he might have gone in one of the weekly steam-packets, Cap- 
tains of frigates did not like being employed in carrying Guvernors about, 
and he had no doubt this was the cause of the Captain of the Warsyile \eav- 
ing his ship. He should seme day ask for a return of the expense of carrying 
ihe Governor to Gibraltar. 

Sir G. COCKBURN said that he was not aware of any of her Majesty's 
Naval forces being engaged in the service of collecting of assisting the col- 
tection of poor-rates in lreland. There certainly was a Naval force in the 
rivers and harbours of Ireland, and it been sent there when considerable 
excitement existed in certain parte of the wland; but he had heard of no 
such cases as that the bon. Member had alluded to. 

This vote and some others were put and agreed to, afler which the Chair- 
man reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

House of Commons, Feb. 27. 
MINISTERS ON DUELLING. 





mental vessels in the course of construction by different individuals. slo 
ihe expense of the alteration of the magazines, to which reference had been 
made, it had been found necessary ; for even the plan of the hon. and gallant | 
Officer himself had been adopted in one instance, and pronounced by two | 
most competent Officers to be exceedingly dangerous (‘ Hear,’ and a lauga.) 
As time advanced, science acvanced; improvements followed; and hence 
alterations had been found io be absolately necessary. The bon. and gallant 
Officer had alluded to the Penelope. He (Mr, 8. H.) would read the report of 
the Commander with reference 'o her draught of water. That gallant Officer 
stated, ‘ The draught of water on our arrival was 15 feet 5 inches torward, 
and 20 teet aft. he height of the purts was 6 feet 3 inches forward, 5 feet 
7 inches in mid-ships, ani 6 feet 3 inches aft.’ 

With respect to the qualities ot the Albion, he would just read a letter 
which came to bis hands froin Cove a fewdays azo It was addressed w Sir 
W. Symonds, and was in these terms :-—“ It affords me great pleasure to com- 
ply with your reqvest, and particularly so as | am most conscientiously able 
to refute the vile and diabolical assertions respecting Our noble ship.” (‘ Hear,’ 
and laughter.) “In the first place I will give you her flotation when provi- 
sioned for five months, of all species, and she will now take another month's 
provisions comfortably under hatches, and more of bread. She stows 416 
tons of water, and has 12 months’ stores, with 10 months’ fuel. ter draugh 
then was - forward, 23ft. 6 in. ; aft, 2ifi. 7in.; height of midshipport, 6fi. Gin 
—this should be called 6ft. 8in., as the por: sills amidships were cat down 
allow the depression of the 84 pounder guns which the Admiralty thought o 
putting into her; she is now armed with 12 68 pounders, the remainder long 


MR. TURNER asked, whether Government intended to bring in a bill for 
the more easel geepeeee of duelling 7 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied in the negative; at the same time making an 
explanation —Government bad m* neglected to take this important question 
into consideration; but they were ot prepared to bring in any new leginla- 
live enactment in relation to duelling. if the practice still existed, it was 
not from any defect of the law; and her Majesty's Government, therefore, 
deubted whether any good object could be promoted by altering the law. A 
he same time, her Majesty's Government availed themselves of an 
portunity daring the recess, by exercising their influence and authority in dle. 
couraging the practice as far as they could. He believed that the fee 
which existed in the pablic mind upon this subject had been excited by the 
unfortunate resul: of a dael which took place last year. But there could be 
lithe doubt that the practice of duelling was fast declining; and that the feel- 
ing of society was against the practice, and would, t 
atary effect. He should, therefore, deprecate any interference on the part of 
the House, either by j 
any resolution upon it. 
military reputation, and had distinguished himself in the service of bis coun- 
try; be was unfortunately killed in a duel; and when his widow applied for 
‘hat pension to which she would have been entitled had he Jost bis life in 
other way than wha heifer = LO eh 
themselves tor to grant the pension. respect to the sur- 
vivor, as that did not come forward after a lapse of time sufficient to 
illow public feeling to subside, and meet the charge upon a fair tria!, he was 
superseded. The widow of the deceased hav 





32's, 56 cwt., except on the quarter-deck and forecastle, 24 No. 32-pounders, | 


— 
fee N. & M Gazette of 17th Feb. 





been refused the 
sion, and the survivor caponaded, be doughs ber Minions Government had 
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evinced their willingness w exercise their legitimate power and 
the praciice of duelling.* 
Mr. ER deemed the answer satisfactory as far as itwent ; but it did 


enough. He should therefore, on that day lo. wight, submit a reso- 
par > the House to the effect “ that dvelling is immoral in its tendency, 
that it brings into contempt the laws of the country, and is contrary to the Di- 
vA THOMAS DUNCOMBE, understanding that the unfortunate widow 
had been deprived of her pension because her husband was killed in a duel, 
asked whether Government intended todiscontinue trying and breaking officers | 
for not fightingduels} ! 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the widow would have been entitled to a pen- 
sion had her husband fallen in actual service: her claim had been fortetted ; | 
therefore she was not oni of any due. | 

Mr. THOMAS DU NCOMBE—* Look, then, in what position you put | 
officers, when''— [Cry of © Order !} 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—* Is it nut inuch better, if this question is to be dis- 
cussed, to refrain trom such observations until then, than to ask questions in 
this way upona delicate and important subject 1” 

Here the matter dropped. 





Friday, March 1. 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 
SIR GEORGE COCKBURN said in reply w questions put by Captain 
Pechell, that with respect to the condition of the Masters ot the Navy no one 
could have greater respect for that class of the Naval Service than he had; 
but he did not think they ought to have the rank of Lieutenants, They were 
a different line of persons {ro.n the Lieutenants of the Navy, who were obliged 
to serve six years, and undergo a strict examination before they got appoint- 
ed. Masters were taken from the Merchant Service, and were used ww hard 
work; but were not brought up as Lieutenants were, At the same time hey 
were @ most valuable class, and the Board of Admiralty were most anxious | 





| 


todo all they coald for them. At present the pay of a Master of a first-rate) 
ship-of-war was greater than the pay of the first Lieutenant of the same ship: 

and in lesser ships the pay was equal to that of the first Liewenant, The sub- | 
ject, however, was unuer the consideration of the Board of Admiralty, who | 
were most anxious to see what they could do im it. As to the Archimedean 
screw, the fact was that it was Lord Minto who had joined Mr. Brunei wish 
Mr. Sinith, and all that the Admiralty wanted was to find out the best inven- 
tion. At present, all the experiments that had been made showed the serew | 
to be very interior to the paadies; but he did not mean to say that ultimately | 
an improved screw might not prevail and be generally used in the Navy — | 
But until that successtul improvement should be made manilest, it would be | 
unwise for the Government to go to any expense in fitting ships with the 
screw; which however was not the only new propelling invention. It was | 
only three days ago that an Officer of the Navy, who had himsel! com:manded 


| 


a stcam-vessel, called at the Admiralty, and told him that he had seen the | 


other day at Edinburgh a small steamer fitted with a horizontal wheel at the |, 


bottom which propelled the vessel seven and eight knots an hour, Under | 
these circumstances, until some of these inventions should be brought to a| 
permanent point of success and utility, the Admiralty could come to no definite 
conclusion, With respect to the Secretaries, the Gallant Officer was mistaken 
in that res In 1638 an Order was made that the Clerk to the Commander- 
in-Chief at Woolwich, and the Clerk to the Flag Officer on the coast of Atri- 
ea, snvukd receive a salary of 150/. a-year each, and receive a salary whilstin 
that pusition, With respect to a particular case, which the Gajlant Officer 
had mentioned, the individual in question, who, he understood was a good | 
Officer, had written to him (Sir G. Cockburn), describing the awkwardness of | 
his situation, and he (Sir G. Cockburn) proposed to appoint him to the office | 
of Purser, but he stated that he was anxious to be placed upon the establish- 
ment of the dockyards, He (Sir G. Cockburn) had accordingly given in his 
name to the First Lord of the Admiralty, with whom that patronage lay, and 
he hoped that he would be placed in a situation on that establishment. 

Phe next point of the Gallant Officer's speech was with respect to the boys. 
Now, these boys were allowed to enter for five years if they wished, and they 
were kept for that time. As to allowing them to re-enter the Navy, it should 
be recollected that the Admiralty were tied down to a particular number of 
men and boys, and they could not keep the boys to the exclusion of men, par 
ticularly when they wanted men to man their ships. It was impossible lor 
the Gallant Officer to know the claims which were made upon him from all 
parts of the world for ships ; and, tied down as he was to a certain number of 
men, it was impossible for him to keep mere boys in the Service. Besides, 
even if he were able to do so, he was not sure that it would be the wisest 
course. He was one of those who, afler great experience, thought that it was 


! 
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the servants of the engineer. If an engineer said that a boiler or piston was 
wrung, the captain could not check such a mis-statement, and was at the 
mercy of the engineer with regard to the working of the ship. The gallant 
Commodore opposite stated thai, when he was off Syria, French ships stood 
out to sea in a masterly way, and performed movements which her Majesty's 
Fleet, if present, could not have accomplished, It was, indeed, to be regretted 
that we were falling below a people who were considered inferior to us lor 500 
years. He (Capt, R.) had, two years ago, told Lord Haddington that if they 
took Officers who had been a quarter of a century on shore, and put them in 
command of ships, shelving those who, though younger, had been doing ac- 
tive duty, the Fleet could not be efficiently officered. The shameful way in 
which even line-ot-battle ships, with five or six hundred men, sometimes went 
through their movements, was enough t draw tears into one’s eves. The 
vesseis of the Mediterranean Fleet were, some time since, about to perform 
evolutions, but the ships got foul of each other, and they were glad to give up 
the evolutions, and get out of the scrape as well as they could, and this was 
the case while French vessels performed their functions admirably. He had 
heard objections to making Officers who were not old enough Captains ot line- 
of-battle ships, and the gallant Admira) (Sir G. Cockburn) said two years ago, 
in allusion to him (Capt. R.) and Commodore (Napier), that young Officers 
might talk about commanding fleets, but that when they came to his (Sir G. 
Cockburn’s) time of life they would think differently on these matters. Now 
the gallant Admiral had commanded betore he had arrived at his (Capt. Rous’s) 
age. He (Capt. R.) was now in his 50th year, and it appeared was not old 
enough to give an opinion. In other services men were allowed to have ar 
rived at years of discretion at a certain time, bt not in the Navy till they 
could not see with their eyes, hear with their ears, nor chew her Majesty’s 
biscuit, ( Laughter.) 

Since 1815, 2,000,000/. had been spent in building what were called admi- 
rable vessels, most of these were now to be seen in the shape of hulks in the 
different dockyards, and he would venture to say, nearly or quite useless. He 


| was sorry to see the Admiralty not exhibiting a zealous wish for real improve- 


ment, and here at present was Sir William Symonds building vessels wath the 
shert ridiculous bows so long in use, and only fit for firewood. In 1908, when 
he (Capt. R.) went to sea, the 74’s were considered the best ships in the ser- 


| vice, except the French 84 gun prizes. In the course of time the 74's became 
| to be considered not worth looking at. He recollected, too, that the 10.gun 


brigs, now condemned by the Admiralty, were highly thought of, and the 14- 
gun brigs considered the best sea-boats. In the American war 20 gun cor- 


| vet‘es were a narrow that they could not stand under canvass; one of 
t 


these was near foundering in a gale, and when the Captain made his report 
of the bad qualities of the ship, and stated that the gale was one of the most 
severe he had ever witnessed, the Admiralty turned round on him, and said, 
‘ No wonder, sir—if the gale was so violent, any vessel might be near foun- 
dering.’ In consequence of this reprimand favourable reports were in future 


| made ; as, when the corvettes were considered Admiralty ships, a captain 


would not dare to tell the facts, or a cross would be put against his name.— 
‘hus, according to the constantly-changing forms of the Admiralty, vessels 
were at une time cried up as super-excellent, which atterwards proved worth- 
less, and were, as men-ol-war, a disgrace to the fleet of a civilized cuuntry. At 
one time the 18-gun ships were known as Admiralty ones. Favourable re- 
ports were universally sent in, but Captain Dundas, than whom a more noble 


land gailant officer never lived, and who was a son of the First Lord of the 


Admiralty, declared that they had spoiled a magnificent brig to make a very 
bad ship. Every attempt was made in vain, by letters private and public, to 
make him retract his opinion. Two years afterwards, when it was tnderstood 
that the Admiralty had no longer an interest in the ships, there was not a dis- 
sentient voice in the Navy as to their worthlessness. Just in the same way 
they now heard extravagant praises of the Penelope, and other favourite ships 
ot the Admiralty. The Water Witch, built in a private yarc, by Mr. White, 
was the fastest and best built in the service. When repaiis or alterations 
were required, ine Government dockyard estimate was 6400/.; but Mr. White, 
the builder, came forward and offered to complete them for half the sum. 

Sir G. COCKBURN had never said of any one, ‘ You are too young to 
give an opinion’—he had never attacked the gallant officer on account ot his 
youth. (A laugh.) Al! be had said on the occasion in question was, that he 
hoped the House would not refuse to hear an old officer [meaning himself, 
Sir G, Cockburn}. No Board could take more pains than the present to pro- 
mote real and complete improvements in ship-building. The present Survey- 
or of the Navy had made great improvements, and the Navy was indebted to 
him; but he (Sir G. Cockburn] did not think his ships were perfect. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It was trae, too, that when people took anything up themselves 
they were apt to get very much attached to it. The Admiralty, therefore, with 
all their respect for Sir William Symonds, kept a check on him. ‘They had, 





valuable in this country that seamen should ran the tour from the Navy to 
merchant ships, and backagain trom merchant ships to men-of-war. On 
board of men-of-war they took great pains to instract their men in Gunnery, 
and when men were paid off they took their turn in the Merchant Service, 
having some knowledge of Gunnery. Others came into the Navy in their 
places, and also obtained a knowledge of Gunnery; so that if a war should 
come they would find a large number of seamen in the Merchant Service 
possessing a competent knowledge of Gunnery. There was another ihing— 
when men went from the Navy into the Merchant service they got some hard 
work, and this made them anxious to get back to the Navy, besides which, the 
circulation of men kept up a good feeling between the Naval and the Merch- 
ant Service, and was rather a benefit than otherwise. 

The next point was relative to Captains’ Clerks. If a case could have 
been made out for the clerks before the commission of which Lord Minto was 
the head, some years ago, he (Sir G. C.) would have been happy to see their 
condition bettered. But there was this difference between clerks and others 
—that the clerks were chosen by the Captains. Ifa Captain wanted to benefit 
aman he took him on board and made him his clerk, and he was responsible 
to the Captain, and nobody else, and the Captain moved about his clerk with 
him wherever he went, without asking leave of any one. Therefore oa 
a clerk may be a longtime in the Service, yet it should be recollected that he 
did not become attached to the Service, nor become known to the Service 
originally through the Admiralty. He did not know what was the pay ot a 
clerk, but he knew there was no person from whom he received so many ap- 
plications for employment, from which itimight be inferred that their situation 
was not a bad one. 

The next point was with respect to the ten-gun brigs, he (Sir G. C.) thought 
that those vessels had been very much maligned in that house. He had had 
a great number of those vessels under his view, and had found them good lit- 
tle vessels. Those vessels were only dangerous by carrying too much sail, 
and when there was not a good crew of active seamen on board to take in 
sail quickly. He knew an instance of a 10-gun brig which sailed from Ply- 
mouth on a surveying expedition round Cape Horn, and a more violent or 
desperate sea could not be met anywhere. That vessel remained out for four 
years, and brought home the identical Ls gage and top gallant-masts which 
she had taken out. Now, he did not think the same could be said of any 18- 
gun brig. He knew an instanee in the China seas where a 10-gun brig with- 
stood a typhoon, at the same time that an 18-gun brig was laid on her broad- 
side, and nearly lost. However, although he had seen 10-gun brigs make 
very good runs, still he admitted they were vessels he did not admire, for in 
very few instances were they to be relied on as good sailors. They were now 
getting rid of them as fast as they could, and substituting vessels of a better 
construction, and which would sail better. In reference to a remark from 
Captain Plumridge, Sir G. Cockburn said that Pursers had a retired allow- 
ance, Masters had at present not. He hoped, however, that something weuld 
be done one of these days to amend this. He did not know whether it could 
be done without difficulty, but he would be glad to see such a change. Cap- 
tain ROUS here arose and commented on the present state of the Navy. It 
had been said that there were 200 merchant steamers which could, if necessa- 
ry, be transformed into serviceable Steam men-of-war, But he (Capt. R.) 
would ask where were 200 Naval Officers, knowing anything of steam navi- 
gation, to enable them to command these ships? Half her Majesty’s steam 
ships were commanded by Officers who knew nothing about steam machinery, 

were, consequently, instead of Commanders of their vessels, in reality, 

*an Officer who has“ distinguished himself int service of his countfy ." is chal 
lenged. If he does not fight he will lose caste in hi sprofession—nay, he #1! be lucky 

if he be not publicly disgraced by the formal decision of a Military tnbunal. The 
last West Indian Mail (see N. & M. Gazette of 17th and 24th ult ) bought home news 
of a Cowrt-martial held upon an officer of the English Artillery, against whom ove of 
the charges was, that he had omitted to “take netice of insuling language.” This 
* distinguished Officer” (hen went out—whether he intended or attempted to take the 
life of his adversary, we cannot know, for he feil at the first fire. Guilty as his act 
Was, no one can say he went unpunished. As far as he was concerned, justice might 
be thought to have been even too sadly, too grievously, satisfied. But here, what is 
the result’ The Government comes forward ostentatiousiy to atate, that it has had 
the virtue to inflict an additions! penalty on &@ womae who, if she hos erred at ail in 
this matier (which there is no reason to -uppose) has incurred at least a sufficient pun 

ishment im the death of her husband by the hand of her brother-inJaw. it is not on 
the seconds,who are, we believe in lier Majesty's Army, that this nehteous venzeance 
falls—scarcely On Lie principal criminal, whe has virtually withdrawn himself from 
the Service—Dut sigoally a directly on the widow of aman whose crime is this— 
that he allowed himself to be made a sacrifice to a false professional sense of honour 

to which obedience is not only encouraged but enforced, under pain of ruin, by the 
Commander-in-Chief's Office, for the age | of which that Government is responsi- 
ble. Kis actually the same authority. with a different face, which disgraces the 
Officer if he willnottght, and fines his widow if he happens to fail. And for this 
Sir Robert Pee) praises himee!f and his colleagues on the score of stern morality. We 
really wonder he did not to eulogise 1 on the plea of economy ~-Times 

(Our Coatemporary has overlooked the very materia! fact that the Government 
claim is unfounded, and that Sir Robert Peel is altogether in error. The widow of ap 
Officer not killed in battle, has no established claim to pension ; her Case is submitted 
avd depends on the consideration of the Secretary at War ; and as the heirs of Officers 


War, in such cases, does got grant pensions.—Ed. N. & M.G.) 


for instance, called together Masters from the dockyards, to endeavour to find 
out the most perfect mode of building sterns. Sir W. Symonds differed from 
these persons, and the nearest approach to perfection probably lay between 
the two parties. ‘The Admiralty had also taken three of the most talented Na- 
val architects, educated at the public expense, and sent them to Chatham to 
examine the mode ol building. ‘These three individuals sent in an elaborate 
statement, declaring scientifically the reasons why they thought perfection had 
not been attained, and they were now employed in building, to prove practi- 
cally whether, after their education, inquiries, and scientific knowledge, they 
could produce the best ships in the world. 

Improvement Was consta ntly going on. The Vernon frigate was of as large 
a tonnage as the ships of the line with which our victories were gained in the 
last war. ‘The Gallant Officer had alluded to a French squadron in the M>- 
diterranean getting under weigh and standing out to sea when an English 
ship could not do so, But, on the other hand, the commander of one of our 
ships, the Asia, had told him ‘pa G. C.) that the Asia and three or four French 
ships, being all in portand all bound forthe same place, the Asia was the only 
one that was able to get out. If an English and a French squadron were off 
Brest in a gale of wind, he did think the galiant member would find that 
English officers knew how to command their ships, and that as much skill as 
ever would be displayed by them. (Cheers.) ‘They had not, certainly, as 
much practice as during the war, but officers were employed by turns, with a 
view to give general practice, and by what he (Sir G. C.) had seen, he be- 
lieved them to be as zealous and useful as ever, and that the British Navy 
was as well able as before to maintain its superiority over those of other na 
tions, (Cheers.) 

Capt. PECHELL never despaired of seeing the ships of Engiand, under 
any circumstances, doing their duty ; the Navy of this country, in his opinion, 
was never better than it was at the present moment. 

SirC. NAPIER said Naval! Officers on both sides of the House combined 
to reform and correct the acts of every Admiralty, Whig or Tory. Nothing 
could be better for the country, notwithstanding the Right Hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had said last sessicn, in reference to his (Sir C. 
awe motion, that nothing could be more dangerous. With respect to 
the Penelope steam-frigate, he said it was notorious that she was never dry; 
and that she was called by the sailors the porpoise, because she was always 
under the water. Her lower ports were no more than four feet above the 
water-line, and she was sixty feet longer than when she was a frigate with 
ports upwards of eight feet out of water, The Admiralty, in his opinion, had 
no right to try the experiment of lengthening the Penelope. She had 600 tons 
of space added to her, but her cvals and machinery occupied 1000 tons. He 
then entered into a comparative estimate of the tonnage and cqst of the Al/ion, 
Rodney, Powerful, and other trigates recently built, to prove that they were not 
adequate to the purpose for which they were intended. He maintained that, 
though their magnitude was enormous, their efficiency was not proportion- 
ately greater than that of smaller vessels; and, in his opinion, the best thing 
that could be done with them was to break them up. With respect to the 
constitution of the Admiralty, he (Sir C. Napier) required a distinct avowal! 
from the hon, and ga!lant Officer opposite that the system worked well. 

Sir G. COCKBURN said he should give no opinion on the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty. With regard to the Penelope being a wet ship, he 
had a letter from Sir C. Rowley when he was at sea with her, which stated 
that, while the Penelope was under his command, there was a heavy sea, and 
he directed her to be steered to windward, which was accomplished by her 
without pitching, and she appeared to be perfectly dry. 

Sir C. NAPIER said Sir C, Rowley was not on board of her, and therefore 
could not judge. 

Admiral DU NDAS stated a captain of the Penelope had written him a letter 
to say that he thought she had perfectly succeeded, and was the best sea-boat 
he eversaw. (Hear.)—The several votes were then agreed to after some dis- 
cussion. 





SELECTIONS FROM LONDON PAPERS. 


Daventer or Lucien Buonaparte.—We quote the following from a let- 
ter from Rome :—* The youngest daughter of Lucien Buonaparte, the Prin- 
cess Constance, aged 24, has just entered the French convent of the Sacre 
Coeur de Notre Dame, on Mount Pincio. On account of her extraordinary 
mental capacity, her superiors destine her to be the foundress of a depen- 
dance on the order at Warsaw.” 

Acemest to M. Gay Lessac.—M. Gay Lussac was afew days ago seri- 
ously injured in the laboratory at the Garden of Plants, by the following ac- 
cident. As the professor was opening a botile in order to make an experi 
ment, the sudden admission of the air inflamed the contents and burst the bot- 
tle with such violence that persons outside conceived it to be the report ofa 
musket. M. Gay Lussac was thrown down, with his face and hands dread- 
fully cut by the ents of the bottle, bat it is hoped that none of the sine ws 





eomm tting suicide or falimng in duels, cannot recover insurances, the Secretary at 


or articulations of the hands are materially affected. 





Brirannia.—To Charles the Second’s partiality for his accomplished cous- 
in, Francis Stuart, we owe the representation of Britannia on our copper coin 

His admiration of this celebrated beauty induced him to assail her with com- 
pliments of various kinds, but invain; and it was from one of the medals 
struck to perpetuate bis high opinivn of her delicate symmetry, that Britan- 
nia was stamped in the form she still bears on our half-pence and farthings. 
A project has been brought forward for cutting a ‘ canal of the Pyrenees,’ 
to connect the Mediterranean with the Atlantic, and avoid the circuituus route 
by the coast of Spain. 

Exrraonpinary Fact.—Lately at Rampton, near Retford, Mr. Richmond 

of that place, slaughtered a sow, and on opening her, tound the incredible 
number of 41 pigs in the animal’s inside. 

Tue Enciisn at Rome.—A correspondent at Rome writes, January 17— 

* The city is pretty fall, and a large sprinkling otf English hvuwt ton. Prince 

George of Cambridge and suite, including the Marquis of Worcester and 

Capt. Macdonald, arrived ten days ago fo: some wecks’ sojourn, ‘The Ches- 

terfield hounds meet in the Campagna twice or three times a-week, and are 

regularly attended by a full field of sportsmen, including the elite of the Ro- 

man chivalry. Foxes swarm.’"—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Marryinc Monrus.—May is considered an unfortunate marrying month. 
A Yankee editor says that a girl was asked not long since to unite herself in 
the silken tie to a brisk lad, who named May in his proposal. ‘The lady ten- 
derly hinted that May was an unlucky month for marrying ‘Well 
make it June, then,’ honesily replied the swain, anxious to accommodate. 
The damsel paused a moment, hesitated, cast down her eyes, and said, with a 
blush, ‘Wouldn't April do as well? 

Roman Anriauiries.—A bust of Parian marble in good preservation, and 
of excellent style, it is said, has recently been dug up, at Cherchell, in Atrica 
supposed to be that of Ptolemy, son of the second Juba, and tast king of 
Mauritania Tingitana, which is valuable as being unique. Cherchell is the 
ancient Cesarea, the capital of that kingdom. The bust is a portrait of a 
man in the freshness of youth, with the royal filleton his brow; and has a 
striking resemblance to the likeness on the coins of the Ptolemy in question. 
It is destined for the royal Museum. 

Nemerr or Encuisu iw France ts 1844.—The following is an official 
return made by the municipal authorities to the Minister of the Interior and 
prefet de Police in Paris of the number of English residents (domiciles) 
throughout France on the Ist of January, 1844:—Paris, 25,000; St. Cloud, 
Versailles, and St. Germain-en Laye, 6000; Rouen, Havre-de-Grace, and 
Dieppe, 5000; Hartleur, Honfleur, and Caen, 2300; Fontainbleau, Orleans, 
and Tours, 3500; Burdeaux, Toulouse, Po, Barreges, Montvelier, Nismes, 
and Marseilles, 3500; Aix, Avignon, and Lyons, 600; St. Quintin and Lille, 
1500; Amiens, Beauvais, Arras, Abbeville, and Montreul-sur-Mer, 2800- 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and vicinity, 7000; St. Omer, 2700; Cassel, Warhou, 
and Armentieres, 300; Bergues and Dunkirk, 2000; Guines, Marquise, St. 
Pierre, and Calais,4800; making a total of upwards of 66,000 English resi- 
dents in France. Admitting that each on an average expends 5franes a day, 
the annual sum spent by the English will be above 4,820,000]. sterling. ‘This 
return does not include the number of English who pass through France on 
their route to Switzerland, Germany, Italy, the Mediterranean, and India, 
which on an average exceeds 50,000. 

Tur Scorr Monument.—The Duke of Buccleuch has subscribed 50/., in 
acdition to his former subscription of 100/., and the Earl of Stair 102. 10s. to- 
wards the completion of Sir W.Scott’s monument at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Harvey Tuckett, late of the 11th Hussars, whose duel with Lord Car- 
digan, in which he was wounded, and for which the noble lord was afterwards 
tried by his peers and acquitted, attracted so much attention a few years ago, 
made his deu/ as an actor at the English Opera House, last week, as Falstaff, 
in the first part of King Henry the 1V., and was onthe whole successful. 

The Morning Post says— An edition of the Italian poet Boccaccio, printed 
at Venice in 1471, has been purchased by Lord Spencer, at Rome, for 1000/.” 

There was found a few days agu, on clearing the canal at Rheims, a medal 
of Julia, the mother of Alexander Severus. She was assassinated at the same 
time as her son, A. D. 235. The head is well preserved. 

New Sociery.—A society is about to be established, to be called “ The 
Brttish Archeological Association,” the object of which is, to investigate, 
preserve, and illustrate all ancient monuments of the history, manners, cus- 
toms, and aris of our ancestors, 

Sratistics or THE Present Hover or Commons.—From the generat 
election in July, 1841, to the months of Febuary, 1844, there have been no 
less than sixty-nine changes in the representation, or more than one-tenth of 
the number of members. Ofthese twenty-three have been unseated, on peti- 
tion, namely, 10 Conservatives and 13 Radicals; 15 have died, onaely, 7 
Conservatives and 8 Radicals; 26 retired, namely, 18 Conservatives and 8 
Radicals ; 16 Conservatives have been returned in place of Radicals, and 1 
Radicals in the place of Conservatives, ‘The Conservatives who succeed 
Conservatives are 23 in number; the Radicals who fill the places of their 
predecessors of the same politics are 12 in number. In this list are included 
Tipperary and Sudbury, which are both vacant, and among the deaths, that 
of the late Sir Francis Burdett. The gain on the whole, is five in favour of 
the ministerial side of the house 

The sum of 438,500/. has already been voted towards the erection of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and a further sui of 600,000/. will be required. 

It is rather a remarkable fact, that the imperial weekly average price of 
Wheat for the three weeks past, only varied one penny per quarter—a steadi- 
ness of price at this season of the year which affords litle encouragement for 
gambling speculations in grain. 

Sir John Evelyn, Bart., a feeble old man, was on Tuesday admitted to the 
benefit of the Insolvent Debtor's Act, having been in the Queen’s Bench pri- 
son since 1825. He had been in his earlier days one of the leaders of the 
fashionable world, having been the associate of George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, of Sheridan, Fox, and the most eminent men of that time. 

It is now pcsitively stated, that a Chinese Ambassador, ‘a rea! live China 
Mandarin,’ deputed by his Celestial Majesty the imperial brother to the sun 
and cousin-german to the moon, is about forthwith to exhibit his pigtail and 
five-clawed dragon, his peacock’s feather and red button, among the blue 
ribands, black rods, white sticks, and garters, of the Court of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria! 

Tne Nevson Srarce Finisuep.—At length the statue of the hero of’ the 
Nile is visible from its exalted position in Trafalgar-square, apparently com- 
pleted as it is ‘to go down to posterity,’ as well as stand the criticism and in- 
spection of the present age. itis, undoubtedly, much improved from the al- 
terations and ‘ clippings’ it has undergone, the coil of rope, on one side, being 
much diminished, and the left-hand tail of the coat being likewise lessened, so 
as to remedy the curious effect produced by its previous form. 

Spienoip Specutation.—A gentleman ir London recently sold, for the sum 
ot 75,000/., a piece of land on the Seacombe side of Wallasey Pool, which he 
bought, two years ago, for 8000/. The land has a good and extensive front- 
age to the Pool, and when the grand plan of converting the Pool into a dock 
| is completed, it will be one of the most valuable estates on its banks. 

Arr-Unions.—A petition signed by every print publisher in London, with 
the exception of Mr. Sheriff Moon and Mr. Boys, has been entrusted to Mi. 
Emmerson Tennent, M. P., for presentation to Sir Robert Peel, with the 
opinion of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, inimical to the legality of art-unions, It 
is sgid by the advocates of art-unions that it would not take many hours to 
obtain the signatures of every subscriber to, and well-wisher of, the arts, in- 
cluding some of the most noble and disinterested patrons throughout the king- 
dom, to a counter-petition, and thus give encouragement toa principle which 
has, itis urged, done so much rea! practical good for the arts and for artists, 
and assisted in the dissemination of a better taste among the people. 

Ciock ror tne Roya Excuance.—Mr. Dent, the well-known chronome- 
ter-maker in the Strand, has obtained the contract for making the Royal Ex- 
change clock. His tender was for 800/., but it having been ascertained by the 
Committee that he could not execute it with chimes, quarters, &c., as want- 
ed, for that sum, they have agreed to allow him 500. more, making together 
1300/ ; and out of this it is supposed Mr. Dent can scarcely clear himself. 

Lonpon Newspapers.—The increase within the last ten years in the num- 
ber of newspapers published in London has been so great as almost to exceed 
belief. The weekly average of the number despatched by the mails to the 
provinces was, in December, 1833, 200,000—in the present month it exceeds 
170,000. The newegiion: too, have so increased in size that, while at the 
former period the weight per week was about nine tons, it now exceeds foriy 
tons. But within the same week a great disproportion exists, the papers pub- 
lished on Saturday much exceeding those published on any other day. The 
weight of newspapers now passing by the mails on every Saturday night is 
not less than 11 tons. 

Trararear Sqvare.—The fountains to be erected in this square are to be 
supplied by means of Artesian wells, and the engineers employed, have sug- 
gested that the qnantity of water can be increased so as to be amply sufficient 
to supply the public offices in the vicinity, together with the new Houses of 
Parliament. The site selected for the works is the stone-yard behind Orange 
street, Leicester-square, at the back of the National Gallery, where they are 
now in progress. 

There is a report in circulation that a large body of ‘the evangelical cler- 
gy’ are about to secede from the established charch, and to set up a distinct 
communion on the principles of episcopacy. - Is there any truth in sach a ru- 
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“a Monda tast:— oe in contem to form aa episcopal church, 
of rale me aise a revised Liturgy, all wko are Pp yoteable to this 
Pa awe carnestly requested to communicate by letter,” &c, We shal! watch 
one of this business, and not fail to bring the promoters of it before the 
ped oe ot their conniry, should they seriously engage in any such mischiev- 
~ Jesign.—John Bull. 

sapiens has been formed for the relief of the destitute in the metropolis.— 
Among the subscribers we are gratified at finding the following :—Earl Dig- 

ue 2004. ; Earl Grosvenor, 100/.; Hon. Sidney Herbert, M. P. tor Wiltshire, 
bv Gir T. E. Colebrook, Bart., M. P. for Tauntor, 250; Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere, M. P. for Taunton, 25/.; Geo. Wm. Hope, Esy., M. P. 25/.; the 
pial yp of Salisbury, 20/.; Sir C. Wetherell, recorder of Bristol, 20/.; &e. &e. 
Her Majesty heads the list with 250/., Prince Albert gives 100/., the Queen 
Dowager 300/., the Duchesses of Kent and Gloucester and the Duke of Cam- 
uridge, 100/. each. Several of the Judges, and nearly all the London bankers, 


are subscribers. 


- sD — at Amberstburgh Canada, on the 23d. of March, Robert Innes, Esq. aged 
= ng tay morning. in this city, after a short iliness, Reaw Avwirat Watton of 
sue British Navy, at his residence in Abingdon Square, in the 77th year of his age. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 « 108 3-4. 
ERE AMBION, 
~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1844. 

THE ESTIMATES. 

Lost week we gave a brief view of the estimates for the Navy for the pre- 

sent year, which have been laid before the House of Commons. In a pre- 

cious column we give the debates which ensued. A transient vessel trom 

Liverpool, has since brought as a London paper of one day later date, the 5th 

ultimo, containing the proceedings of the House on the Army estimates, 

brought forward by Sir Henry Harpince. The vote this year required was 
£3,431,761 for 100,295 of all ranks, besides 29,971 for the East Indies. Two 
amendinents were offered which proposed a reduction of the force, but they 
were but feebly supported, one having but nine votes and the other but twelve 
in ite favour. These, however, elicited a debate and some interesting de- 
tails. The forces were kept up at this present number, not that they were 
necessary to preserve the public peace of thé country, but to give those abroad 
the relief to which they were entitled. In consequence of the measures 
adopted, there was not at present in any of Her Majesty’s colonies, a single 
pattalion that had served more than ten years abroad, but that was not the 
ease as regarded India. There were now there fourteen regiments which had 
been there upwards of eight years ; one regiment—a very distinguished one— 
the 13th infantry, which had fought at Jellalabad under Sir R. Sale, had been 
jn that climate upwards of twelve years; it was now on its march to Sukker 
in Scinde, where it was not unlikely to encounter an enemy, and would still 
be exposed toa very warmtemperature. Another regiment, the 55th, now at 

Hong Kong, had been twenty-two years abroad ; arrangements had been made 
by which in the course of the autumn the latter would return to England. 
(ne interesting item in the vote asked for was, £2000 for books to be distrib- 
utes’ among the libraries for soldiers. There were at home thirty-eight libra- 
ries, including seventcen in Ireland; there were forty libraries abroad, and 
one had been recently established at Hong-Kong. Before long there will not 
be a single military station, even the most remote, without a library. The 
charge for postage in the war office and other public departments, which 
were formerly exempt, now amounts to about £25,000, and this at the reduced 
rate 

Lord Howick, the former Secretary of War, suggested the propriety of send- 

ing a regiment of the Guards to North America and Canada, and in allusion 
to abuses which had prevailed in the Commissariat department, he stated that 
during 20 years following the peace up to 1835, there occurred in the West 
Indian command an annual mortality of 93 soldiers in 1000, while the propor- 
tion at home was only 15 in L000, and the total number of deaths in those 20 
years in the force quartered in the West Indies was6,800, Not one perished 
in action; and he added the astonishing fact that, during the whole time, the 
routine practice of the army of issuing five days in the week, salt provisions 
had been adhered to. In a tropical climate the tendency of being fed on salt 
provisions was to create thirst and increase the disposition to drunkenness, 
which was the cause of so much disease in the army. There was a stronger 
case than the West Indies however. During the six years that a large garri- 
son was kept at St. Helena, to guard Napo.ron, no fresh provisions were is- 
sued to the troops, and the mortality among them was 34 in every 1000, double 
the rate of mortality at home, and it was not caused by the unhealthiness of 
the climate, as the officers, who did not eat salt meat, were so healthy that 
there was only one death from disease among 63 officers, 

Mr. Wi..iaMs, the member for Coventry, was particularly severe on one 
wanch of the service, the Yeomanry Cavalry. He said that “ in the course 
of tas: autumn he had seen in one part of the country the members of a yeo- 
manry corps—tradesmen in ail lines of business—busy behind their shop- 
counters rubbing grease ‘into their mustachios; he had seen a publican in 
great mustachios serving his customers wiih the articles of his trade—in 
short, every man, from a greengrocer upwards, was to be seen with great 
taustachios on hisupperlip. This was at Hatrowgate, in Yorkshire ; but 
the same thing might be seen in every district which possessed a regiment or 
Loop cf yeomanry cavalry. This yeomanry force had never been of any use 
—there was no enemy against whom they could be used.” 

The same member having also objected to the allowance of Id a day to 
ach man for small beer, and an allowance to Captains of Companies to cover 
varions charges, such as the repairs of arms—was answered as follows, by 
Colonel Siprnorp, who closed the day’s debate :— 


Colonel SIBTHORP remembered when he was at school to have heard or 
Tead these words— 





' 


‘______——. cuilibet in sua arte 
- *Credenduim est ;’ 
which meant, in other words, ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ [Hear, and laugh- 
ter.] On this principle he should recommend hon. gentlemen who knew no- 
‘hing ofthe army to stick to their own trade, and not interfere with matters 
tney did not understand. If he nad the hon. member for Coventry in the riding- 
schoo! of a dragoon regiment, he would give him a drill that would make him 
“ink a little small beer very refreshing. The penny a day for beer, and the 
captains’ allowances, had never before been disputed, and it was a waste of 
‘ee time of the house, and beneath a legisiative assembly, to discuss such 
— They were only calculated to excite ridicule both in and out of the 
AOUSe 





LORD BROUGHAM. 
This eccentric nobleman has addressed the House of Lords, on the subject 
o' a sentence passed, he supposes in New Orleans, on a man who had assist- 
ed a female slave to escape. We have copied what he said on the occasion in 
another column. The trial referred to, took place in South Carolina, and the 
citcumstances are thus stated in a letter from Judge O‘Neale himself, which 
*¢ tind inthe Courier and Enquirer. 


lt astonishes me beyond measure at the interest which John L. Brown’s 
ase has excited among the abolitionists. Bad must be the cause which seeks 

‘0 bolster itself by excusing crime. 
Brown isa native of Fairfield District in this State. He is no abolitionist. 
iid not seek, by aiding the woman to run away, toenable her to go toa free 
i there be tree ; but his object either was to prolong an adulterous m- 
/Orse with the woman, or, taking advantage of the power which he thus 
arry her off and sell her. What difference there is between this, and 

", it is difficult to perceive. 
was indicted first for stealing; second, for aiding her to run away and 
““parl irom her master’s service, under the act of 1754. which makes both 
___lntes without the benefit of clergy. The jury convicted him on the second 
<1, im the indictment. He was tried before me, and | thought the proof as 
TL Sustained the count for stealing, as that for aiding the woman to run away. 
ble ba however, chose to convict on the second count. The case was 
Nye ep to our Court of A ls, consisting of all the Circuit Judges [six 
saul er}, and they refused the prisoner's motions in arrest of judgment, and 
me a —_ and my brother Evans delivered the judgment. As the Judge 
ened 1m, it was my duty to pronounce the judgment of the law, which 
Gone, and he was sentenced to be hanged on the 26th of April next. The 


HW 


Nitate 





He 








___ She Albion. 
Judges all agreed, that his punishment, as he was a young man, and as the 


owner recovered ion of his slave, ought to be commuted; t the re- 
tore authorized an we bees recommend (to the Governor to en the 
condition of submiting to a commutation of his punishment. This was done. 
and the Governor pa him, on condition, that on the day appointed for 
his execution he should receive thirty-nine lashes. The application for, and 


the ting of the pardon was in Dece ud 
dent bee Loa =od. Loam as in mber, a few days after the judgment of 


THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 
From the North American Review. 

Look, then, at the conduct, the speeches and the writings of the earlier 

triots, the proper “ fathers of the Revolution,.”—of such wen as James Otis, 

obn Dickinson, and Dr. Franklin. They all boasted of the connexion of 
the country with England, and gloried in the title of British subjects ; they 
were strongly attached to the land which they still called their “ home;” they 
acknowledged the duty of allegiance to the crown, and spoke with the gloomiest 
apeeneneions of measures for a separation, that might be forced upon them, 
if the ministry persisted in their schemes. ‘he General Court of Massachu- 
setts, In a memorial against the “ Sugar Act,” which they transmitted to their 
agent in England in the summer of 1764, declared, that “the connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies is so natural and strong, as to make 
their mutual happiness depend upon their mutual support. Nothing can tend 
more to the destruction of both, and to torward the measures of their enemies. 
than sowing the seeds of jealousy, animosity, and dissension between the mo- 
ther country and the Colonies.” “James Otis, in his “ Rights of the British 
Colonies,” published the same year, writes thus: “ We all think ourselves 
happy under Great Britain. We love, esteem, and reverence our mother 
country, and adore our king.” As late as July, 1774, John Dickinson, “the 
hn ihn Farmer,” wrote the “instructions” presented by the deputies of 
several counties in Pennsylvania to their representatives in the General As- 
sembly, from which we make the following extract. 

‘We well know, that the Colonists are charged by many persons in Great 
Britain, with attempting to obtain such an exclusion [of any power of parlia- 
ment over these Celonies] and a total independence on her. As well we 
know the accusation to be utterly false. We can safely appeal to that Being, 
from whom no thought can be concealed, that our warmest wish and utmost 
ambition is, that we and our posterity may ever remain subordinate to and de- 
pendent upon our parent state. This submission our reason approves, our al- 
fection dictates, our duty commands, and our interest enforces.’ 


In looking over the last number of the North American Review, we were for. 
cibly struck with the preceding extracts, illustrative of the depth of the attach. 
ment felt by the people who inhabited the present United States, previous to 
the war of the Revolation, towards the Mother-Country ; and following up the 
train of reflection induced by the m, we came tothe conviction that a most in- 
structive lesson might be drawn from them, both by the Government at home 
and those whom she intrusts with the government of her colonies, particularly 
on this continent. 

We will not question the motives of those, who sapped by degrees feelings 
of loyalty so fervent as are here depicted; but we conceive it impos. 
sible that attachments so strong once planted in the human breast, can be 
suddenly eradicated or destroyed—and conclude, therefore, the mother-country 
may always throw herself in the arms of the mass of her children in her de- 
pendencies for protection, against the assaults of the few, who lured by the 
hope of personal distinction, or emolument, perchance, seek to dissever the 
holy connexion. 

Sut it must be done at once, the first germ of treason must be crushed, for 
loyalty has little ofthe reasoning faculty about it, and strong as the feeling is, 
pride is probably a concomitant. When a loyal man sees the passion 
he has cherished in his bosom, but lightly estimated by those who are its ob- 
ject, when he sees those whose loyalty sits lightly on them, placed on the same 
level with him, or even courted, in the vain hope of conciliating them, he 
naturally falls back on himself and asks if indeed he has not bugged a delu- 
sion ? the first charm of the attachment is gone never to return, and the empty 
heart seeks perhaps in a false mistress, a substitute for the one estranged 
from him, because she did not appreciate his worth. 





THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION, 

The term “ Native American Ticket,” on which Mr, Harper was elected, 
gives rise to some reflection. Its object is to exclude every person, not actually 
born in the United States, from being elected to office. No man, however worthy, 
or whatever services he may have rendered the country. or how loog soever 
he may have resided in it, ean, under this rule, ever fill a public office. That 
the privileges of naturalization have been abused, is very probable; but that 
is not the fault of the “ foreigners.” Stringent measures might with great 
propriety be adopted to uproot those abuses, and make the system work healthi- 
ly. As America has been colonized from the old world, the ancestors of every 
“ native American” were “ foreigners;” and if such a rule had always been 
operative, society could not have existed. 

Canaila, and more especially the Upper Province, has been much resorted 
to by people from the United States, where they are to be found filling almost 
every situation in lite. Mr. Bidwell, now residing in this city, was for many 
years Speaker of the Canadian House of Commons, and exercised an impor- 
tant influence throughout the country. Many of these citizens have not been 
the most loyal subjects; indeed, a majority of them were active partizans in 
the troubles of 1837-8, yet if a proposition was made to exclude every Ameri- 
can from office, however meritorious, it would be received here and there 
with strong feelings of disapprobation. A great mass of the European popu- 
lation look to this country as a place of refuge—as a home ata future time 
should adverse circumstances overtake them. The inflammatory writings 
which now and then appear in British publications must not be received as 
public opinion, tor it is notorious, that notwithstanding al] that is said, there is 
a strong undercurrent of popular feeling in favour of America among the Eu- 
ropean masses. What isthe usual remark of those who find themselves going 
behindhand? “Oh never mind, if we cannot get on at home we will go to 
America.” The belief, too, that political equality prevails, brings thousands 
hither who would never have thought of leaving home ; yet the Native Ameri- 
can system, if carried out to its extent, virtually abolishes the political equa- 
lity that has ever been the boast of Americans. Is it advisable then that it 
should be understood in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Holland, that 
henceforward all Europeans settling in the United States will be Helots, 
and the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water? 

Undoubtedly the influx of Foreign artisans and labourers have reduced the 
prices of wages in this country; but has this been a disadvantage? Is not the 
skil) and the experience of the elder world they bring with them worth some- 
thing 7 Could the canals have been dug, rail-roads constructed, and edifices 
reared that now teem on the face of the country but for the cheap labour of 
the poor Irish emigrant? It does not seem to be a sufficient answer to say 
that the acts of the Native American party are only those of a voluntary na- 
ture, and not sanctioned by law. The banding together of large masses for 
particular objects have all the practical effects of law ; and if it be decreed to 
exclude the naturalized foreigner from holding public office, it may also be 
determined to exclude him from any kind of business or employment, and 
thus his political as well as social rights may be completely subverted and 
overthrown. 

As we have sz id, the laws regulating the practice of naturalization require re- 
vision, and as the Native American pany profess to be general retormerr, 
perhaps, they will turn their attention to this important matter; at all events, 
we rely on the good sense, good feeling. and honour of the American people, 
not to permit the present excitement to be carried into private life, or to be used 
disadvantageously to the foreigners already here. 

REV. R. T. HUDDART’S SCHOOL. 

A Quarterly Exhibition of the Elocutionary class of this Institution under 
the charge of Mr. Hows, took place in Niblo’s Saloon, on Monday evening 
last. The spacious room was filled in every part with an audience composed of 
the very elite of the city, and we scarcely remember ever having witnessed 
more enthusiastic approbation than was bestowed on the exercises generally. 





The young gentlemen certainly most nobly sustained the long established repu- 








tation of this popular Seminary, and reflected the highest credit on their 
Elocutionary instructor. We are aware that it is invidious to particularize 
peculiar degrees of excellence, in displays of this character. The immature 
age of the speakers, making their efforts, chiefly, dependent upon the instruc- 
tion they receive, and the temperament or natural aptitude of the Pupils, ren- 
ders it extremely difficult ty determine a scale of approval, which is traly 
correct. But generally we can unhesitatingly award to the youthful orators, 
a manly, natural, and impressive delivery, that well deserved the applause so 
liberally bestowed by their friends. We were particularly struck on this, 
as well as upon a former occasion, with the manifest difference in the style 
ot Elocution exhibited by these young gentlemen, to what is usually given 
in similar displays. Every boy spoke as if he felt and appreciated the lan- 
guage he was illustrating. It was nota mere mechanical declaiming, with 
its correct emphasis and measured cadences; buton the contrary, there was 
@ life-like imellectual exposition of the Author. The practical advantage, in 
after life, of securing thus early a natural mode of delivery is invaluable, and 
may, in fact, prove of such importance, as to decide the future career of many 
ot these juvenile aspirants for oratorical fame, We cannot in justice omit 
to notice the excellence of the intreductory and valedictory addresses, written, 
we understand, by the young gentlemen who delivered them, they were highly 
creditable compositions, happily conceived and rendered extremely interesting 
by their chaste and impressive delivery. 


We may be permitted to depart from our usual practice of abstaining from 
all reference to the party contests which take place here, to express the grati- 
fication we feel at the recent election of James Hanrrn, Esq., to the Mayor 
alty of the City. From a long acquaintance with him, we consider this mark 
of consideration shown him by his fellow-citizens, as eminently deserved by 
his honourable and useful career in private life, which affords the best guar- 
antee that he will strictly and conscientiously perform the duties of the re- 
sponsible public stativn to which he is now called, 


We beg to direct attention to Mr. Davis's advertisement for his concert, 
which takes place atthe Apollo Saloon on Monday, 22d inst. 


*,* We have received No.4 of the IMustrated Shalespeere ; it contains the 
conclusion of Hamirr and a part of the notes. The work we understand has 
a very large sale, and the publishers have put forth a notice stating that the 
first impression of 10,000 is exhausted, and that another is now preparing, 





New Work on the Ruins of Contral America.—Messrs, Bartlet & Welford, 
Astor House, are about to publish a series of views on the Antiquities of Cen- 
tral Amerwa, drawn by Mr. Catherwood, and engraved on stone, accompanied 
by letter-press explanations and descriptions. It will consist of twenty-five 
plates, and will forma sort of annual for the drawing room table, No better 
method could be devised for conveying a rapid, popular, and comprehensive 
notion of these remarkable ruins. ‘The following is a part of the prospectus 
which is just issued. 

The form of the work will be imperial folio, of the same dimensions with 
Humboldt’s great work on Mexico, and it is intended that in execution it shall 
be of the highest grade of art. It will embrace twenty engravings of the most 
interesting objects, accompanied with letter — describing the buildings and 
subjects represented, together with a splendid illuminated title page in gold 
and colours, formed of the beautiful ornaments peculiar to the architecture of 
the country ; but in order that every impression oflered for sale, shall be as 
pertect as possible, only 300 copies will be ~~ of which namber 150 have 
already been subseribed for in England. It will be completed and ready tor 
delivery to subscribers during the month of May, at twenty-five dollars, or 
half bound in murocco at $27,50 a copy. 





+*+ The operatic squabbling has exhibited a new phase. All the disputes 
are said to be settled, and harmony once more restored by throwing overboard 
Valtellini, who is the ablest man of the flock. The venerable Signor 
De Begnis it seems ix io become the new emperor of the concern, who is to 
play Figaro, and give his personal weight to all the light and juvenile parts of 
comic opera which is to be introduced for that purpose. How jong will 
this last? 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tuearere.—The local excitement of the week, attendant on the mani- 
cipal election, has militated against the houses at the Park—yet still the audi- 
ences have been respectable. Mrs. Brougham’s benefiton Tuesday evening, 
was extremely well attended, on which occasion the charming comedy of 
Spring and Autumn was ‘repeated, with the Mountaineers. Mr. Wallack’s 
Rattle bids fair to rival even his Dick Dashall,—it is a character precisely in 
his line—indeed he may be considered the only light Comedian now in this 
country, a8 he anquestionably is the first Melo-dramatic actor. His Rattle is 
like the apt illustration of himself in the character—“ a bottle of Champaigne 
uncorked,” —light, sparkling, and effervescent—there is no flag, no halt in the 
humour, it is brilliant throughout, a glorious remnant of a school of acting now 
rapidly disappearing from the stage. Mr. Wallack has the ambition to be a 
general actor: it is to be regretted that he cannot be equally great in all the 
characters he attempts. 

Mrs. Brougham, as Mrs. General Dartmouth, was completely within her 
range—dashing, humorous, and gay. She displayed her fine person to advan- 
tage. Mrs. Vernon, too, that fine relict of the old school, gave an animated 
picture of Mrs. Rattle, the confiding, suspicious, forgiving spouse of the scape- 
grace, she has so unthinkingly joined issue with. ‘The whole piece has gone 
off on each representation with enthusiastic applause. 

The revival of the Mountaineers has not been as successful. Many of 
these old favorite plays are becoming as it were extinct, owing to the present 
state of the stage ; the rraisemblance of the scene cannot be embodied now in 
any of our Geatres; nothing could be more tedious than were portions of its 
representation on Tuesday—and even Wallack as Octavian, failed to arvuse 
the audience; the fact is, Mr. Wallack has not weight enough in his acting 
to fill such characters as Octavian. He was picturesque, melo-dramatic, and 
at times effective. But the deep impassioned pathos—the hovering between 
sanity and madness—the dignity aad lofty bearing of Octavian, require ca- 
pabilities of that high order of histrionic excellence which is now alas so 
rare. 

The tragic play of the Carib Chiet, originally produced for the elder Kean, 
was revived on Wednesday, Mr. Wallack sustaining the character of 
Omreab, the Carib Chief, The play is of that melodramatic cast in which 
Kean so peculiarly excelled, and is also fitted to the talents of Wallack. We 
sincerely regret being compelled to detract from the excellence of some por- 
tions of the represen‘ation on Wednesday, by jast but severe criticism on the 
negligence so palpably apparent in the production of this piece, Surely the 
Park has difficulties enough to contend with without adding to the list the 
production of new pieces, from which reasonable success may be fairly cal- 
culated, in the imperfect state this drama was put upun the stage on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Mr. Wallack is an old stage-manager, deservedly of high reputation in 
that capacity, and an old and long established favourite with a New York au- 
dience. He should not risk his well-earned popularity by negligence so of- 
fensive as was exhibited in this first representation, We forbear analysiag 
the drama—having, at the time of writing, only witnessed its first performance 
We see it is announced for the remaining nights of Mr. Wallack’s engage- 
ment, and we trust that the subsequent representations may do justice to the 
author and actors; we predic: that it only requires this attention to be highly 
successful. Omreah is precisely a character suited to Wallack, and, even 
under the untoward circumstances of his first personation, it was in his hands 
beautifully embodied. 

Mr. Booth commences an engagement on Monday next; and (we record 
the fact with sincere pleasure,) comes back a regenerated man! Mf he con- 
tinues so, aglorious career is yet in reserve for him; for he porscsses that 
greatest of all requisites in forming the perfect actor—zrniws, 








The Seguins open, we understand, oa Monday week. 
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Boweny Tusstex.—There has been no special novelty at this Theatre du- 
ring the week. The manager finds the stock prices of his establishment cuffi- 
ciently attractive in drawing crowded houses nightly—and we suppose it wise- 
ly husbanding his resources for the proper occasion, when they may be re- 
guired. :' 

Otyaric Tuesrae—The matriage of Figaro has been produced, periect 
as usual in its stage arrangements, but we opine is not destined to provea 
great source of revenue to the Treasury. The effort is too great for the com- 
pany. We contess Mitchell is a very Napoleon of Managers—but even his 
great prototype could not contend against the Snows of Russia, nor the disas- 
ters of Waterloo. Miss Taylor isa clever girl —but rot a Susannah—nor is 
our especial favourie, Walcot, exactly the Figaro—te make us forget an 
Ambrogetti, a De Begnis or a Liston. Nickenson’s Count Almaviva too, 
although elaborate and magnificent as we confess it to be, might possibly be 
improved by a slight embodiment of the nobleman and gentleman incurpor- 
ated in it, We may be singular in our taste—we consider that the only piece 
of really good acting in the whole representation was the usually unimportant 
one of Barbarina, by that gem of the Oly mpic, Miss Clarke. 

Cuaruam Tueatne..—Herbert’s Marmaduke Wyvil has been produced at 
this Theatre, dramatized by young Greely, and proves highly successtul. A 
new danseuse, a Mademoiselle Violet, has also been added to the list of at 
tractions. The irrisistibly comic SHandy Andy, with Mossop as the hero, 
has formed one of the features of the week—which together with the charms 
of Miss Reynolds in Vaudevilles, forms an entertainment of almost surpas- 
sing attraction, when the low scale of admission at this house is considered. 








Mr. Austin Phillips’ Concert—We were under a mistake as to the place 
where this gentleman’s Concert will be givea—Niblo's Saloon has been select- 
ed, and not Washington Hall, as we announced in our last. We refer our 
readers to the advertisement in our paper of to-day. Among the list of artists 
on the occasion, we perceive Mrs, Phillips will appear,—she is a charming 
singer. We sincerely hope that Mr. Phillips will meet with that success his 
merits deserve. 

NEW WORKS.—Dy D. App'eton & Co , 200 Broadway. 

Familiar Letters on Chemietry, and its relauon to Commerce, Phisiology, and Agneul- 
ture, by Justus Letlig, M.D. FP RS , edited by James Gardiner, M.D, This is a valuable 
little work, full of practical information, and must have an extensive sale. 

Woman's Worth, or Hints to raive the Female Charac'er, with a reecommendatory no. 
tice by Kimily Marshall, We cannot give a better idea of this work than by enumerating 
its contents, which ae as follows: Education of Women; Influence of Women, So- 
ciety, Books, Home ; the Duties of Woman as a Mother; the Duties of 2 Woman as a 
Wife ; Value and Employment of Time; Dress; Trials and Temptations, and Religion 
the only Solace in AMiction. All these subjects are finely treated, and claim for the 
book @ place in the |ittle library of every virtuous female in the land. 

Love and Honesty, by Mery Howitt, an every day tale. Th s is another litile work, but 
of different churacter, lis from the pen of one of the sweetest female Brvish wrivers» 
well adapted to young persons, and like all the productions of Mrs. Howitt, is imbued 
with sentiments of morality and virtue. 

Advice to Wwes on the Management of themselves during the period of Pregnancy, 
Labour, and Suckting, by ’'ye Henry Chavasse, of the Royai College of Surgeons, London. 
This is avery useful book and if its directions and injunctions are carefully observed, 
much suffering and many @ physician's bill will be saved; but asin all cases where a 
work of this kind or a Family Medicine” volume is in use, the physician should be 
called in whenever the syinploms become severe, or do not readily yield to remedies ta- 
ken. Too much delay in‘ Sending forthe Doctor” is apt to be a penny -wise and pound- 
foolish affair. 

Life and Advcntures of Damel Boon, the Kentucky Rifleman, by the author of Unele 
Puilip’s conversations The Jife aed adventures of this extraordinary man, have at- 
tained so much celeb ity thal the book scarcely requires any recommendation, Ue 
was in some respects a sort of American Robinson Crusoe. 

All these works are of the duodecimo size, very neatly printed and bound, and illus- 
trated with engravings, They are also very cheap, and with such recommendations 
should command the attention of the public. 








Audubon's Birds of America. No %, of this valunble work is publisied. and the sub- 
jects are extremely beautiful ; as usual we give the contents ; which are Sprague’s 
Missouri Lark male ; Smith’s Lark Bunting; Le Contis Sharp-tailed Bunting; Mis- 
souri Meadow Lark male; Yellow billed Flycatcher male. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame, « romance of the time of Louis Xi, by Victor Hugo, 
translated by Frederic Shober!, Lea & Blanchard. 

The School and the Schoolmaster, & Manual for the use of teachers, trustees, &c., of 
common schools, by Alonzo Potter, D. D., of New-York, and George B. Emerson of 
Massachusetts, This is one of the most useful publications lately issued by Harper & 
Brotrers. 

By the «ome publishers, Young Acte, or the Rescue, atale of the Great Kenawha,a 
novel of much mterert ; also Me'Cullock’s Gazetteer, Part XI Of this work it is only 
necessary to announce this ;ub/ication of each samber to ensure its rapid demand 

NEW MUSIC.—The Call for Freedom, an American National Hymn, words by Mrs. 
Henry, composed by U. F. Herberer ; Prince Albert's Hussar marc’: by 8. Glover , Old 
Dan Tucker arranged for the guitar, by P. Erast ; Dandy Jim from Caroline, also ar- 
ranged for the guitar, by Ernst; the Boatman’s Dance with variations for the piano 
forte, by G. F. Bristow, published by C. G. Christman 404 Pear! st.; I'll shed no tear, 
though ‘hou ait false, a ballad by Stephen C. Massett, for sale by E. H. Wade 197 

Washington St, Boston. ——- 
REPRINT OF CHAMBER'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday April 8th, was published at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay- 
street, No. 7 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Conrents.—Groans of the Internal Genii—Language of Animals—The 
Mad Englishmen-—Occasional Notes—Summer Loiterings in France-—An- 
other Voice from the Counter—Thoughts of an Invalid—Allston’s Aphor- 
isms—Improved Moral—Intemperance—Hints to Farmers—Naebody Kens 
Ye, &c. 

The second Montbly part of Vol. XIUL is now ready, Bntaining 4 weekly 
numbers, stitched in a printed cover. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Munday 
morning from the office No 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed covers] 
12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cts, Back numbers can be obtained from the 
commencement of the volume. 

Ce mee 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of Mr. Booth’s Engagement—Richard [1—1st night 
of the new Extravaganza of Fortunio or The Gifled Champions, 

Tuesday—2d night of Mr. Booth—A New Way to Pay Old Debts and 
Fortunio. 

Wednesday—3d night of Mr Booth—The Apostate and Fortunio. 

Thursday—4h night of Mr. Booth—King Jobn and Fortunio. 

Friday—Last night of Mr. Booth—Richard III and Fortunio. 

Saturday—Mr. Booth’s Benefit—Brutas—The Mayor of Garratt,and other 
enteriainments. 








VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
R W DAVIS repectfu'ly acquiints his friends and the public that his Concert will 
take plrce on Monday Eveamg April @id atthe APOLLO SALOON, on which 
occasion, he will be as-isie! by a la:ge Orchestra, and by the most e. ment talent both 
vocal and inst umental. Further particulars will be shoruy anounced apl3 








R. AUSTIN PHILLIES respect fully announces to his Friends and the Public. that 
his Annual Concert will take place, at Nibto's Saloon oa Thursday Evening the 
— = April, when he will have the kind assistance of the following talented 
sie 
Mrs Ilerdwiek, the Misses Cumming, Miss Mory A. Hardwick, (the infant Musica! 
provigy.) Mise Mary Taylor, (by the kind permission of W. Mitchell, Esq.,) Mr. Mas- 
gett. Mr Moynard, Mw J.B Yaylor, and Mr Chirehugh 
lustre uments lists.—Mr Marks (Violin) Mr J. Keyl- and Mr. Davis (Plutes.) Mr Hi. 
C. Timm and Mr. W A Kiog (Pano Forte,) and Seve al Members of the New -York 
Vocal Sorrety. Conductor, Mr George Loder 
Tickets 30 cents Lo be had at the Music stores, of Mr. Austin Phillips at his residence 
14 Walker Street anu at the door of the Concert room on the Evening of the perfor 
Mmence 
Parveulars in future bills. No postpenement. apis 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W _ ‘“ 
R wishing to forward money to thetr friends, can obtain the = “aus ty poreem 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ot 
mi a S. --E.. £4. and £5, 
any amount, without oweount, by Bankers ! 
VERPUOL., the branches of the Provincial and Pattenal Schoo! Gee 
any town i Bugiand ~~ and Wales 
isis a destravle and safe method of remitting fund rues 
or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. ~~ wentding is Gres 
Printed lists of the various towns oF which drafts 
Mar. li-a & oc tf. 











are » Can be sup 
8. J. SYLVESTER, 22 W aij st..and 1290Bi ose ay 




















CLASS TEACHING. 

R. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 

Classes, of five pupils in each class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 

and another for those who have made some resson the instrument. The list tor 

names will be found at Messs. Firth & tall’s, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’ 

Chambe s & Govton's Mums Stores) Terms m+ derate feb24 s 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 

the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baldness. and bestows 

4 britlant gloss with a tendency to curl. and ts the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuive article is enclosed in a pew envelope from stee) 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oi,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a porter of the Queen, Alro the signature of 
the preprietors in red—on the inner side of t.* label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Uil are eograved more than 1500 times ,conta ning 29.0% letters. 

Row land's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid. the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. prmples, treckles aud other cuteneous disor- 
ders, it is on recornmended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowlatd’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As 4 security against counterfeits a smal! label 1s attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscrivers who are the Agents fur Messrs 
Rowland & Sun. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb 5—lv eow 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


NDER the direction of MRS. HENRY WREAKS, Noli3 Bleecker Street, near 
Leroy Piace. New York. 
For Board and Tuition in a}! the English branches, including the French 


language, per quarter, payable in advance, $65 00 
Washing, 7 00 
Fuel for the season, 4 00 
Stationery, and the use of the Globes and Maps, 200 


Extra charges for Latin, Malian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
magnons by the Teachers in those branches. 
‘he best Masters are employed. 
The young iadies to be provided with theirown bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
| apkins, silver spoons, forks aud goblet 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS, 
Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter, $20 00 
"in the jantor do do 1400 
Preparatory Scholars, 8 to 1200 
Quarters commence on the 15th September, 3d December, 23d February and 15th 
May ; but pupils will be received at any intermediate period—the proportion of the 
quarter only veing charged. A quarter's notice to be given previous to the removal of 
4 pupil, or the payment ofthe quarter will be required. 
Vacation from Ist.August to 15th September, 
REPERENCES, 
rev. Dr. Lyell. Rev. L.P W. Balch. Josiah archibald, Esq. Edward Whitehouse, 
Feq. Edward FP. Sanderson, Esq. Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, Island of Trinidad 
Hon. W.H. Burnley, Isiand of Trinidad. Authony Barclay, Esq., British Consul 
Joseph Blain, Esq Joseph Fowler, Esq. Arent S. Depeyster, E-q. H. Peugnet, 
Esq. Alex Von Pifster, E-q. Dr. Wetherill, Philadeiphia. Joseph Lawton, Esq 
Charleston. Capt. W. Slater U.S. N. Dr Beales. Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Esq _, British Consul, New Orleans. Robert Stark, Esq., New —— 
t. 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
HE 58th Anniversary of this Society will be celebrated at the Astor House on Tues- 
day the 23d inst. Members and their friends wishing to dine with the Society on 
that day can obtain Tiekets by applyiig te any of the following Stewards .— 
Mr. RICHARD CLARKE, 56 Maiden Lane. 
Mr JAMES OWEN, 138 Pearl +. 
Mr. SEPTIMUS CROOKES. 91 John st. 
Mr JOSEPH HARVEY,17 South William st. 
Dinner on the table at 1-2 past 5 o'clock. ap6 3t 
LADY of the Episcopal church, who can give the first references in this city as 
to capability &c., and whose present engagement will expire tn May, wisnes to 
obtain a situation as Governessin a private family. One in whichthereare no very 
young children to be taught would be preferred. For further particulars address, post 
paid. to J. 8., care of Mra. Okill, No 8 Clinton Place. apo at 
NOUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE OR TO LET—A very desirable place at Mount 
Wastington, onthe banks ofthe Iudson, aheaithy location 9 1-2 miles from the 
City Hall, on the Kingsondge road, and inthe immediate neighbourhood of Shepherd 
Knapp, James Munrve and J, J Audubon, Esqrs ; con aining }4 acres of land, recently 
seeded down with timothy and clover; anew house 44 feet square, with columns in 
front, and finished with plated furniture, &c., complete: also, abarn and all the other 
necessary out uildings . ice-house, filled with ice ; a great variety of young fruit trees 
ond agarcen handsomely loidcut. Two-thirds of the purchase money may remain on 
bond and mortgage, if required. Apply at55 Broad street. ap6 3t.t 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished in 1849, height 185 feet. The design is the most beanuful 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 











N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, a graduate of the Univeriity of Cambridge, who has 
been for some ume past engaged in one of the leading papers of this city is desir- 
ous of undertaking 4 similar engagement in any literary establishment in this city. 
For particulars &c., apply at the office of the Albion 3 Barclay Street. 
REFERENCES.---Dr. Barviett. Albion. Gen. G. P. Morris, and N. P. Willis Esq. 
New Mirror. W.T. Porter Esq , Spirit of the Times m30 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 


——EEEE— 
br. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines tus Practiceto 
DISEASES = THE EYE 





nov 11-3m 





an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 

IfMARY WILKINSON, who live! during the summer of 1830, and the following 
winter with an English Geatieman and his lody in Murray street and then left them at 
Bangor in Maive,io July 151, will apply at the Office of tie Albion she will receive 
important and gratifying information from her friends. and any assistance she may 
require. Any person knowing where she is, or what has become of her, will confer a 
om favour ona deeply afflicted fomily by giving any information in their power 

ditors who will give this notice an insertion in their papers. will do an act of real 
charity. An3 an 
FOR SALE—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FAKwWi 

HOUSES, &e. 

Te whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 

talists. The Farm is described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents indepth. equ! 225 arpents, less or 
more ; but according to a plan of the property, it contains 217 48 arpents, equal 186-71 
— acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montreal is 3 1 2 miles on the 
road leading to Quebec, The soil from the St. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, ts one of a rich friadle Clay, upoua substratum of lime stone, upon a 
gradual slope rising to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain. 
Pheuce further back gently rising, the soil 1s of a deep nich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy loarn and fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well edapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farm having an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general 

Part of the frout of the Farm is oceupied by the Dietillery Buildings lately in the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Hundyside, embracing an area of 3 79 arpents. on which there is 
a cattie-feeding stable with todder loft above capable of feeding 152 head of -attle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedini 
establishinent may be considered more an appendage of the distillery than the tarme } 
but Is the source from which to draw an abundant supply of manure. There is also a. 
farm dwelling hvvse of wood ou this part of the front anda large barnaleo of wood 
for the storing of grain crops—part of Uns barn might be converted iato stabling 

On another partol the front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villa, 50 feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth wish out-houses, within an enclosure of 5 92arperts tasteful 
ly laid out in garden and shrubbery. This cotiage or villa,as also the distillery, may 
be separaied fiom the farm with ut disadvantage ; on the contrary the sepiration 
might be advantageous, both to the seller and purchaser. It has been value! by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, aud at an annual rent of 210 inde- 
peadentot the distillery. Butif the distillery were in operation, it would be worth 
20L of annual rent 

The distilery buildings were erected in stone within the past twelve years, and cov- 
ered with shingtes. The machinery and utensiis, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excellent order, and thewhole may be set to wok at a small expense. Tne works are 
constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of iab ur and fuel and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. according to a valuation | 
by ©. mpetent judges, the buildings, Mechinery and the utensils were valved in 1841 at 
7604L, 8 3d. cy 

Offers for the above property, or parts the reof, are respectfully invited till July next 
whew should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
Will be sold by pubic sale 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) forfurther information to 
JUHN GLASs, St. Alexis street. 





Montreal, 2tth February, 1844 


REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
ax. TO THEIR PRIENUS IN CANADA 
HE CANADA COMPANY, with a view to offord every facility for promoting settle- 
ment in Canada, wil! remit any sum of Money. no matter how smal! the amount 
may be. to any part of Engiand, Ireland, Scotiand. Germany, or Europe 
The Commissioners wil|, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, cttaer grant 
Bilis of Exchange upon the Company in L ndon, payable at Three Days Sight, whien 
are readily cashed im any partof the United Kinedom ; or, the ¢ omnu issioners wil 
pace the monies in the Aands of the Individuals for whom they are intended 
Rye = Pa the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, in 
’ uadred a wenty-nine Remittances, t! i 2. . + av 4 
about £9 each remittance. ee ne ne APRs a 
y bens Rah 185 Resntganses to Ireland. 
107 in 85 e te Eogla: d ales. 
< 441 l45in 58 do to rom a 
£ 35 32m 1 do to Germaay. 


£2990 13 4 in 329 Remittances. 


Canada © ; . ok. 
Torento, 10th February, 1844, poesia, PS 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 

The Proprietors of the severaiLines of Packets * tween New York andLive 

have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th. 13th, 19th aad 

every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, ¥iz-— ° 

Ships. | Captains. (Daysof a 3 from my: ays of Sailin 
ork. 





Liverpoot from 








Patrick He J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7iaug. 25, a 
Virgmian, _ | Allen, “13, Ja, «8 e Dec. *» rite 
Montezuma, (A.B. Lowber,/ “19, “* 19, “* ae 1 
Roscius, J. Collins, “96, “* 35, * ae 
Europe, \A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 19) « 13 
independence, |Nye, ee ee eee os . 
Sheffield, \F.P allen, | “13, “ 13, « 1’ de 
New York, |\Cropper, “1, “ 19, * 7’ ane 4 
Siddons, \Cobb, “25, “* 95, «8 oe mh ik 
Cambridge, |Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 19 « 1B 
Ashburton iH. Huttieson,| ** 7, « , a. ie 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “18, * 33, * Mateb 1. Jy) 
Columbus, Cole, “19, * 1G, 4 fo 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “oo * Oo © ] 13, 4 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 19, « ig 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, wet, oes 7 & 7 « 25, gs 
United States, Britton, em * 1, April 1, Au 
England, \B.L. Waite, | “19, “* 19, cr at oie 
Garrick, |Skiddy, “pp, .- ty, © 13, « n 
(oxford, iJ. Rathbone, |Nov.3, March 1,July J} * 19, * 19. «&« 


’ 
92 These ships are all of the firstclass, and ably coummanded. with elegant uce 
dations forpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is freq at 
$.00, without wines or liquors. andfrom Liverpoolto New York at 5 guin @45, includ. 
ng wines. stores, and bedding. : 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responstbie for any letters 
parcels.or packagessent by them, uniessreguiar bills of lading a ze signed therefor 
Agents forships Oxford, N *rth America Europe, Columbus. South America, Engiang 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MAKSHALL, Ny 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpoo). 
Agents forshipsS. Whitmt , irgiman. Sheffield.anc Vnited States, 
ROBERT KERMif£.N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Roary. independence, Roscoe, and George Washington 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.. N.Y. J 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpooj, 
agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS.RROWN. @ Co. Livernoel, 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steamship Company’s Ships, GREAT BKITAIN, of 3,500 tons 
and | 000 horse power, Lieut James Hosken, R. N., Commander, and GREAT 
WESTERN, 1,700 tons and 450 horse power, (with new boilers), B. R. Mathews, Esq 
(late first officer), Commander, are intended to sail for 1844 as follows: 7 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Great Western....Thursday, 23d May Great Western...... Saturday. 27th Apnl 
Great B: itain......Thursday, 20th June Great Britain........Saiurday, 25th May 
Great Western..... Thursday, Lith July Great Western...... Saturday. 15'h June 
Great Britain....... Thursday, 8th August | Great Britain........Seturday, 13th July 
Great Western..... Thursday, 29th August | Great Western......Saturday, 34 August 
Great Britain....... Thursday, 26 h Sept’r | Great Britain......- Saturday. 31st augus 
Great Western....Thursday 17th October | Great western......Saiuiday, 2ist Se pt’r 
Great Britain......Thu,sday, 4th Nov’r Great Britain....... Saturday. 19th Octob'y 
Great Western..... Thursday, 5th Dee’r Great Westeim...... Saturday, Sih Nov'r 

For freight or passage, or any Other information, apply to 

feb i0tt RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street, 





THE NEW LIN. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PA‘ KETs. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 








: Ships. Captains jtons Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpoo), 
New yee ef Woodhouse 1200| May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March § 
Ship Rochester | Britton 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. if) Aug. 5, Dec 5, April § 
N. 3. Hottinguer |dursiey 105(} luly 16, Nov, 16, Meh IjSep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 





N. S. Liverpool | Eldridge 15( Aug. 16. Dec. 16, Apr. Mpoct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantia], fast-sailing. First Class Ships, al) builtm the 
city of New York ; are con manded by men of experience ard ability, ond will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th uf each month from New York, aud the Sth of each 
month from Liverpool 

Tier Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therejor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS. & Co., 
Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
TO SAIL On Tue Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wul 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctual!y from New 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, l0th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. | Masters Days of — from New| Days of Sailin? from 
York. London. 


Apr 22—l yr 


St. James, |W. H Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\/Feb.17, June i7,Qc. 17 

Montreal, |JE.G.Tinker, | * 10, “30, ‘* 30) * 97, % 97, sy¥ 

Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, * 20, * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 

Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, * 17, “ 9 

Quebec, F H Hebard, o* 30 * 1, > BM B* OF, 0 

Wellington. |D.Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 26, — ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
oo 47, 


Victoria, (new) |E.E Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. “7, © 
10 ‘ 





Switzerland, |S. Chadwick “10, 10; * oF, * O74 @ 
Hendrick 4udson,G. Moore, it. tree 7 ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan? 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1} * 17, * 17, * 99 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ** 10, “ 10, ~ ©? wy .°. a Pe 
Weetminster, \atwood, | «© go, ** 20, © Q0iJune 7. ¢ ¢ 7, Feb ? 


These ships are all of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and aré -ommanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the besi description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these pact ets wil! be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 South street, or 

GRINNELJ., MINTURN & Co..78 South st 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. __ 
Union Line—To sailtrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of eveiy month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. Masters Days of oe from New-}jDaysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, « 16, *° 1@, “ IiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “a, * “qa 8“ 8 * 6 
Emerald, |Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. *] “ 24, “ 94, “ 94 
Rhone, \J.a. Wotton, | 16, * 16, 26\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb I 
Ville de Lyon, (C. Stoddard se bh * BB, . Pee 6 « 8 « 8 
Albany, | Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. t|] ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi| ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘“* IfjJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 
Louis Philippe, J. Castofi so & * oe = 6, * ee * 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *] ** 24, * 4, * & 
Sully, WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* ifjAug. 1, Dee. I, April } 
lowa, W._W. Pell. = & “ Wes “on e, s “ 8 





These vesseisare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers. comprisi«, aiithat may be required for comfort 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Stewardon board, when required, at reasonable prices 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM ‘SHIP3.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, ©. H. E. Judkins, Commander 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA. E. G. Lott, a 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, de 


Will sail as follows :— 


From Liverpool From Boston 
RIL ITEIL, 34 0nadeadecs sebbssnabnpiebes 00bpatednensiuséecnersenaeebe Dec 1 
po” | eee iccktnndssbcote Pare tan etianshs decane Dec 16 
i | arr tre rrr. PRD Di cvabe reise ck'sus conktscgnecetn Jan 1 
Be ies os cnn <0dees testubae octane ME Oreiie ct bcd der civncscivvln ....-Fed 1 
CALEDONIA............-. apneneme aie PUD © asccpecaness.s cones «pees nse B 
pt ee aa ee March 4........... April I 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, end are surplied with Francis’ Life 
Boats. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

dec 2 UULIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 4 Wall-street, New-York. 
ot math Hontdbenaticen te 2 ~ a actmaent 4. att Sieh nn 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Lint 
HE Shipeofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on the istauc Havreon the 
l6th of each moni asfollows: 
From New York From liavre 


| istlan. May anc Sepi. Uwea,F. Hewitt, master, ifth Feb June, and Oct., 


Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pelil,masier, (61! Maren July,and Nov 
Ist March, Julyand Now. (neida,(new) J.Funk,master, [6th \prii.Aug. and Dee. 
istApril, Aug.and Dee Baltimore, E.Funk, master 16th May Sept and Jan. 
The accom modatio: «ofthese shipsare notsurpassed cow linings! thatr ay bere. 
quired forcomfort. The price ofcabin passageis $100. Possenge «willbe —ppies 
witl every requisite, withthe exeeptionof winesand liquors. Goods ntended fo 
these vessels wil! be forwarded by the subseribers,freefrom an yothe thant heexzpem 
sseactualiyinenrrec onthem. Forfreightorpassage. appiyt« 
BOYD & UINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tovtine Hulding.New York 
SONNAFFL4 ‘eents. Havre. 
a ED 


\SHRURTON SAUCE 
PICURES and other good jndges, have decided ‘nat the above condiment is far 
superior toany tmported S.ace Gentlemen who have trave |! over Er rope. 
have also asserted the Ashburtonas upequalied in flavour anc gout to any es have 
used either in England France. or Italy. 

OSBORN & TUNE. the proprietors, continue to receive the most faite cing «pprova 











from the most eminent me inth U ted States, for which ‘h- 5 this opporumity 
of returning their mos: eravefu thanks 

To be obtained resi at J VAN RENSCHOTEN, 3° Broa nd at hest 
Family Groceries, Wholesale of MARTIN RENNETT etree eb3 





SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY, having a larger house than they require. wish to re- 
JA ceive as inmates «noth:r family of from four 10 81x persoas, who would farnish 
their OWN apartments ¢ mpris 1g the front parlour and four or five bod +. accordi 
to thelr nomber As no other boarders will be received the adee ti, can ensure | 
the advantages ofa private establishment, without its re pons bil ¢ he socaven 
is within a few doors of Broadw vy above Canal Street. 

For cards of addres* app 5 at this office. “. 





Han 


f 


» wa mh A masse sb 4 fo foie... bee 4 4 hh oe & & eh CO Bo & ete Ol 


